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Wall Street or Main Street - 


The rumor that our business is dominated or managed 


by Wall Street is of course unfounded. We would not be true to our St. A 
Vermont traditions, were we to lose our independence, either of spirit 


or in the conduct of our business. the 1 


The sole owners of the business are Jacob P. Estey, Joseph G. 
Estey, and A. O. Brungardt. These three men devote their entire 
time to the organ business and have no ties, financial or otherwise, 


with Wall Street. 


The Wall Street rumor is seemingly intended to convey the im- 
pression that Estey has lost the distinctive individuality of artistic 
accomplishment so long associated with the name. It is inconceivable 
that this invaluable heritage acquired through nearly a century of or- 


gan building should be sacrificed by the three men to whom it is of 





most importance. 
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A CHURCH ORGAN 
sullable or erry Gl en wll 


Thus Bertha M. Reilly of 
St. Agnes Church, Rockville 
Centre, Long Island, adds her 
words of praise to the plaudits 


organists have heaped upon 
the Wurlitzer Church Organ. 





Superb in operation, this organ never 
fails to elicit favorable comment 
from those who play it. The tone 
is recognized as true and of high 
quality. These advantages are the 
result f over two hundred years of 
Musical experience ..... your 
assuraice of satisfaction in every 
contact with one of the world’s 
largest builders of pipe organs. 


Write for Brochure 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MEG. CO. 
NEW RTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
YORK STUDIOS: 120 W. 42nd ST. 


WuRLTIZER CHURCH ORGANS 











Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 


ORGAN: J. S. Bach: Nos. 4 and 5 from Art of Fugue, 
transcribed by Vernon Butcher, 12p. (Oxford-Fischer, 


$1.20). Mr. Butcher has transscribed three sets, Nos. 
1 and 3, Nos. 4 and 5 now ready, and No. 9. It would 
seem that the best use of the Art of Fugue would be 
its study by students of composition, and for that pur- 
pose the string-quartet version would be ideal. Nobody 
knows just what instrument Bach had in mind in writ- 
ing this work; perhaps the best conclusion is that he 
had the art of fugue-writing in mind and nothing else. 
It would be fine if the whole work were transcribed for 
organ and played in recital at some of our organists’ 
conventions, where such a work could properly be pro- 
gramed for the benefit of all. 

Bach, tr. J. W. Bleecker: Arioso in G, from the Gm 
Violin Concerto, 3p. me. (Gray, 5c). 

H .A. CHAMBERS: Six Easy Melodious Pieces, 10p. 
(Novello-Gray, 75c). Obviously as fillers for the church 
services. 

RHEINBERGER, ed. Harvey Grace: Sonata Dm, 
No. 11, 27p. md. (Novello-Gray, $1.75). Either you like 
Rheinberger in 1935 or you don’t; if you do, here is an- 
other addition to your repertoire of suitable church- 
service music. Whether we like him or not, we all ad 
mit there is a wholesomeness about his music that is al- 
ways admirable. 

William A. WOLF: When Jack Frost Paints a Pic- 
ture, 4p. md. (Gray, 75c). Here is a piece of superior 
concert music for the all too dignified organ; it is sub- 
titled Capriccio, and it’s a dandy. The Composer has 
not merely tried to write a caprice, he has written one— 
thanks to the fact that he did not start till he had the 
inspiration for a genuine theme. Then he had the good 
taste to contrast legato with staccato, keep the score as 
clean as possible, mark the dynamic indications to give a 
good clue to his intentions, avoid the folly of trying to 
indicate registration, and merely go to it for a good 
time. If we don’t enjoy life, nor can find any beauty 
in the world, we shouldn’t try to play this little concert 
gem. 

Minnie T. Wright, tr. E. S. Barnes: Love-Song, 6p. 
e. (G. Schirmer, 50c). An appealing melody for use on 
radio programs. Melody music of this type would be 
appropriate enough for churches in smaller communities 
if the organist could be positive that no members of the 
congregation had ever heard the original music and that 
therefore there would be no danger of introducing 
secular elements into a religious program. It is truly an 
attractive melody, well transcribed. 

PIANO DUET: Bach, tr. Myra Hess: Jesu Joy of 
Man’s Desiring, 6p. me. (Oxford-Fischer, $1.00). 


ANTHEMS: Henry HAAF: “Praying Always,” c. 
s. 6p. me. (Gray, 15c). An anthem of the better sort 
that should interest choir and congregation equally. 

Henry H. HUSS: “Lord make my heart a place where 
angels sing,” c. some divided-parts. 14p. me. (G. Schir- 
mer, 20c). Looks interesting from the musical and prac- 
tical viewpoints; is of good length, giving the choir an 
opportunity to add a message to the service instead of 
merely acting as a space-filler. 

Frank L. SEALY: “O Lord of Life,” c. t. 12p. me. 
(Gray, 15c). Another anthem of good length, variety 
of materials, worth of workmanship, and other qualities 
to commend it for examination as among the better 
works of contemporary repertoire. 
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Geoffrey SHAW: “36 Descants,” (Oxford-Fisch:+, 
75c). For use in England or with such congregations is 
use the English Hymnal; only four or five of the hyr 1- 
tunes chosen are familiar to the average congregation in 
America. 

PAGEANT: David McK. WILLIAMS: “Vision of 
Bartholomew,” 48p. (Gray—no price indicated). W “t- 
ten “to commemorate the 100th anniversary of the fou) d- 
ing of St. Bartholomew’s Church in New York C vy, 
Good. speakers are, in this work, even more import int 
than good singing; it is not for hurried presentation ut 
is a serious work upon which much money and 1 me 
should be spent in order to do it justice. St. Barth. lo- 
mew’s has a staff equipped for such presentations, so 
the average choirmaster should not too hastily conclude 
that his resources are sufficient until he has studied the 
score for an hour or two. 

JUNIOR CHOIR: Samuel A. Baldwin, ar. J. Pall: 
“Tarry with me O my Savior,” 2-p. 5p. (Gray, 1c), 

MEN’S VOICES: Franck, ar. T. Matthews: “Psalm 
150,” 12p. me. (Gray, 15c). A good arrangement, with 
top-tenor range kept within reason; any chorus can do it. 

WOMEN’S VOICES: Beethoven, ar. A. Aslanoff: 
“Come to me,” 3-p. 7p. e. (G. Schirmer, 15c). Voice- 
parts and a text supplied against the adagio from the 
‘Moonlight’ piano sonata. 

Schubert, ar. V. Harris: “Omnipotence,” 3-p. 9p. (G. 
Schirmer, 15c). For the most part quite easy and with- 
in reach of any chorus. 

CHORUSES: SECULAR: MEN’S VOICES: 
Parker BAILEY: “Foresters Song,’ 6p. me. (Gray, 
15c). 

Howard Brockway, ar. Brockway: “A Dream,” 6p. 
md. (Gray, 15c). Melody carried in the opening meas- 
ures, by the first basses, the other voices humming ; don’t 
try it if your top tenors cannot do a B-flat with ease. 

Thomas F. DUNHILL: “Hymn to Diana,” cu. 6p. 
me. (Novello-Gray, 15c). Sprightly in a dignified sort 
of a way. 

Ladislas KUN: “Hunting Song,” 3-p. 6p. me. (Gray, 
15c). For t.t.b. of the junior choir. The kind of music 
they will like to sing. 

CHORUSES: WOMEN’S VOICES: Eric H. 
THIMAN: “To Daisies,” 3-p. 4p. me. (Novello-Gray, 
12c). 

“Bight Madrigals” by Elizabethan composers, ar- 
ranged for 3- and 4-part choruses. 40p. (Novello-Gray, 
50c). Compositions arranged from Weelkes, Wilbye, 
Morley, Dowland, Gibbons, and Bennet. 

C. V. Stanford, ar. H. A. Chambers: “Revenge—a 
Ballad of the Fleet,” 3-part, 40p. me. (Novello-Cray, 
$1.00). 








The first aim in every review is to be honest and fair, end 
the second aim is to serve the class of organist for whom 
each particular piece was obviously written. In reviewing 
a difficult sonata the obvious reader is the mature musician 
who has a great technic—and emphatic tastes—of his ow; 
in reviewing a simple melody piece or a tuneful anthom, 
the obvious reader is the beginner or the amateur, and he 
most likely has a volunteer choir. In each case the re- 
viewer endeavors to deal faithfully with the organist 1 st 
concerned. The following obvious abbreviations are 15d: 
c.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar'¢t, 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h..m—solos, soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high vee, 
low voice, medium voice; or duets (s-a, t-b, etc.) 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
Readers will afford valuable cooperation if they open ac- 
counts, so far as possible, with the publishers whose «4- 
vertising announcements regularly appear in these paves. 
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Guilmant Organ School 


Established 1898 
Dr. William C. Carl, Founder 


Season 1935-6 


A Complete Education for the 
Organist and Choirmaster 


Organ: Theory: 

Willard Irving Nevins Frank Wright 
ae : 

Chotrmaster’s Course: George William Volkel 
Hugh Ross Keyboard Theory: 

Boy Choirs: Anne Versteeg McKittrick 
Norman Coke-Jephcott Viola Lang 

Votce Culture : Music and Worship: 
Amy Ellerman J. V. Moldenhawer, D.D. 


Board of Examiners 
Samuel A. Baldwin — Clarence Dickinson 


Master Classes — Scholarships 
Fall Term October 8 


Catalogue — 165 West 105th Street — New York 





COMPOSITIONS BY 


Garth Edmundson 


Finding Favor in all Circles 


We recommend their being 
Included on this season’s service and 
recital programs 


In Modum Antiquum 


Five Unusual Compositions, Non-Difficult 


1. Pax Vobiscum 3. Litania Solenne 
2. Pastorale Ancienne 4. Benedictus 
5. Cortege and Fanfare 


Price, complete, $1.25 


Impressions Gothiques (Symphony IT).... 1.25 

Imagery in Tableaux (Theme and Varia- 
tions) 

Bells Through the Trees 

An Easter Spring Song 

To the Setting Sun 

Humoresque Fantastique 


Published by 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 




















Tone-Production 
LESSONS for CHOIRMASTERS 


by ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


7x10, 25 pages, illustrated, a 
pamphlet reprinting the series of 
twelve masterful lessons by an ex- 
pert, first published in T.A.O. in 
1924 as a service to T.A.O. readers 
who wanted to know exactly what 
to do to improve the tone of their 
choirs. An intensely practical 
series of exercises and lessons de- 
voted exclusively to the develop- 
ment of a fine tone in choral 
organizations. 


Price 30 cents postpaid 


Remit by postage stamps if ordered separately 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467-Richmond Station-S. I. New York, N.Y. 














A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5 x 7, 193 pages, innumerable thematics, 
cloth-bound. The finest book in the English 
language confined to a study of the com- 
plete organ works of Bach. Each composi- 
tion is dealt with separately, and all are 
listed alphabetically by title, with thematics 
to positively identify. Invaluable comments 
on each work, its history where known, de- 
rivation of themes, suggested tempo, regis- 
tration, style, etc., etc. A highly interesting 
preface includes the stoplists of ten of the 
organs intimately associated with Bach, and 
comments on the chief editions of Bach. 
Altogether invaluable to the organist who 
plays Bach either in church or concert. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467-RICHMOND STATION-S. I. New YorK, N. Y. 
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A Column of Favorites 


Comments on Organ Pieces. Selected for Their 
Practical Musical Worth 


F. Flaxington HARKER: Jn the Twilight, 6p. me. 
(G. Schirmer, %75c). An evening prelude or postlude, 
a beautiful melody against a rhythmic accompaniment, 
making music of a kind to refresh any congregation and 
carry them forward into a world of serene beauty. It 
is church music, as in fact most of our organ repertoire 
is; normally we don’t want a dashing brilliance in music 
intended for the church, for music there exists for other 
than entertainment purposes. This piece well fills its 
mission as a part of the service, where truth and beauty 
are wanted, both together in one and the same piece. 

F, Flaxington HARKER: Meditation Af, 6p. me. (G. 
Schirmer, 75c). Another melody piece, fine for evening 
prelude or postlude. A solo melody for Oboe or Clarinet 
in the right hand, with rhythmic chords in the left. The 
same mood prevails throughout, and then in the re- 
capitaulation we have four staffs with the right thumb 
doing a counter-melody. When the preacher preaches, 
the congregation should find it interesting enough to want 
to listen; when the organist plays, the congregation 
should find the music beautiful and impressive enough 
to want to listen. 

Paul HELD: Introspection, 11p. md. (Gray, 5c). 
Modern music intended for use as a service prelude, 
and doing a fine job of it. Here we do not have an at- 
tempt to portray musical beauties but an attempt to lead 
the spirit into a mood, in fact a sermon preached from 
the console, with the spirit free to interpret the message 
to suit each individual need. The dramatic sense is 
needed for an adequate interpretation, for here the or- 
ganist is not so much poet as orator. Only advanced ar- 
tists should try this on a congregation, though every 
serious organist should try it on his console, 

Paul HELD: Prayer for Peace, 6p. me. (Gray, 75c). 
This second piece is clearer in its message, more direct 
in its effect, more interesting and understandable. This 
is organ music, not piano music expanded to three staffs. 
It begins pianissimo and ends that way, developing a 
sterling strength in the middle section. Any organist 
ought to be able to present this one effectively. 

Edward F. JOHNSTON: Autumn, 5p. e. (J. Fisher 
& Bro., 60c). A tone-painting the majority of congre- 
gations will find filled with beautiful thoughts. It be- 
gins with harmonies of simple but appealing quality, 
with occasional measures of melodic movement for 
variety and contrast; Chimes will work splendidly for 
occasional accents. It ‘is distinctly church music, for 
evening prelude or postlude. Ministers who go in for 
long Greek phrases and erudition in sermons may be all 
right for some congregations, but the greatest minister 
in New York City is the man for whom a new church 
had to be built, and his words are always of a simple 
and direct character; we wonder if the average church 
organist could not do more good if he would leave his 
erudition locked up in the choir-room, while he goes to 
the console and talks to his congregation in music they 
can understand. 

Edward F. JOHNSTON: Evensong, 4p. e. (J. Fischer 
& Bro., 60c). Any old man about ninety will remember 
the great popularity of this piece of genuine harmony- 
and-melody when it first came out; everybody played it, 
everybody liked it. We recommend it for an evening 
prelude. Play it softly and reverently, as though you 
really wanted to; your congregation will get it all right 
and pour blessings on your head. 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 


BOY’S CHANGING VOICE 

W. NorMAN MELLALIEU 
5x7. 34p. paper-bound. (Oxford-Fischer, 50c). 
discussion of the ways and means of handling the b: 
voice through the period of its change from soprano 
bass—“the splendid pioneer work...... has proved c 
clusively that boys can sing with a beautiful tone qua \ 
and without any harm to the vocal organs,” so that ° ¢ 
choirmaster who must depend upon boys for his vo «l 
music need no longer lose them after they have recei: -d 
years of valuable training. A choirmaster inexperien «d 
in training boys’ voices would not profit greatly from 4e 
booklet, but the experienced choirmaster who is will ng 
to try something that may be new to him will find alu 
all he needs here. 


MEASUREMENT OF MUSICAL TALENT 
HazeL MarTHA STANTON 
6x9. 138p. paper-bound. (University of Iowa, $1.00). 
Deals with how to discover and analyze talent in music 
students. Says the Author: “This book seems the logical 
response to the many inquiries which have come to me 
during more than a decade of experience in the measure- 
ment of musical talent, the study of the musical! progress 
of hundreds of children and adults in music schools, and 
the adjustment of many individual problems.” Every 
teacher of music should be interested in reading what 
Dr. Stanton has to say and knowing the results of her 
studies in that direction in the Eastman School of Music 
where the authorities cooperated with her on her chosen 


subject. 
Calendar 
For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 


Appropriate Times and Seasons 
....NOVEMBER.... 


All Saints (in honor of religious martyrs). 
All Souls (prayer for souls of the dead). 
Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 

James Francis Cooke born, Bay City, Mich. 
Wm. Faulkes born, Liverpool, Eng., 1863. 
Mendelssohn died, 1847. 

Paderewski born, Russian Poland, 1860. 
Tchaikowsky died, 1893. 

Rene L. Becker born, Bischeim, France. 
Edward J. Biedermann born, Milwaukee, Wis.. 

1849. 

8. Franck died, 1890. 

9. Batiste died, 1876. 

10. Martin Luther born, Eisleben, Germany, 148°. 
11. Armistice Day, 1918. 

12. Gustav Merkel born, Oberoderwitz, Ger., 182°. 
12. Firmin Swinnen born, Montaigue, Belgium. 
13. George W. Chadwick born, Lowell, Mass., 18. !. 
16. Edward F. Johnston born, Scotland, 1879. 

19. Schubert died, 1828. 

20. Rubinstein died, 1894. 

21. Sigfrid Karg-Elert born, Obendorf, Ger., 187 
21. Henry Purcell died, 1695. 

23. Lynnwood Farnam died, New York, N. Y., 1°’. 
24. Sunday next before Advent. 

25. Ethelbert Nevin born, Edgeworth, Pa., 1862. 
25. Rheinberger died, 1901. 
26. Edward J. Biedermann died, Freeport, N. Y.. :!3°. 
27. Alphonse Mailly born, Brussels, Blg., 1833. 

28. Thanksgiving Day. 

28. Orlando A. Mansfield born, Horningsham, I x. 
28. Rubinstein born, Rus., 1829. 

29. Myles B. Foster born, London, Eng., 1851. 

30. John Hyatt Brewer died, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1°"'- 
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M. P. MOLLER 


installs three manual organ in the 


NEW YORK STATE 
VOCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


West Coxsackie, N. Y. 


OF 
The fourth Moller organ to be installed 


_ in State Reform Institutions in New York. 


A thorough investigation by designated au- 
| thorities proved that the Méller Organs easily 
met the rigid. requirements of the State in 
_ quality of materials, workmanship and artistic 
| tone. 


As Moller Organs lead in the number that have 
| been installed in churches of every denomination, 
| they also lead in the number that have been pur- 
_ chased for schools, colleges, public auditoriums 
and state institutions. 


Write us and we will tell you why Moller 
‘gans have attained this enviable record. _ 





THE 
ANSWER 














HOLTKAMP PORTATID 


_ handsome instrument of three straight stops meets a growing demand for 9 trad: 
tionally correct pipe organ, modern in conception and design. It requires less floor space 
thon an upright piano, is moved more easily, and costs no more. It 1s available in modern or 
period design — in natural wood or color @ WRITE FOR INTERESTING DETAILS 


THE VOTTELER-HOLTKAMP-SPARLING ORGAN CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO @ Since 1855 
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Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 


LAUREL E. YEAMANS 
LEO C. HOLDEN 


BRUCE H. DAVIS 
GEORGE O. LILLICH 


Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 
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THE ORGANIST 


A Collection of Pieces by 
STANDARD, MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
Compiled and Transcribed by 


PRESTON WARE OREM 
Price $2.00 


What the busy organist likes best of all is to have at hand a miscellane- 
ous collection of live and arresting pieces, bound together in a durable volume, 
adapted to the many emergency uses with which the player is confronted 
frequently. 

Dr. Orem needs no introduction. The contents of this book are such as 
will appeal to the majority: original copyrighted numbers by contemporary com- 
posers of distinction; transcriptions by a — of famous, but unhackneyed 
pieces: certain standard numbers, in new 

The book is in oblong form, beautifully” ‘paaad, and handsomely bound in 


cloth. 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. — 9 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 



























































ORGOBLO SOLVES ANOTHER PROBLEM 





for the Victor 


the organ. 


power. 


for the modern 





the installation of 
Let me 044 « few wo 


ARCHER GIBSON 
mew rons 


May 10, 1955. 


. 
ATTENTION OF MR. A. C. POSTER. 
Dear Mr. Poster:- 


orgemiste. 
My orgsn is prisrily used for recording and 
broadcasting. This obviously necessitates extreme quiet in the 
ty of the modem aicro; . 


ng the past week I made s nuuber of records 


Company using two “ribbon” micro; 


I had planned to sound proof the blower room. My 
previous blower, which was of a well-known make, was too noisy. 

The organ now has en additional high pressure section end two Orgo- 
Dlos. Both are #0 noiseless in operation that I have had to install 
*m indicator in the studio to be eure thet I have tumed off the 


The Spencer Orgobtlo hae solved the wind problen 
organ to perfection. 


Cordially yours, 


Golan Seibin 


phones. The two new 
Orgoblos are so silent that under severe aicroghone tests it has 
deen found unnecessary to sound proof the motor room, which is en 
ordinary wooden floored chamber only a few feet from the rear of 


The chime unit illus- 
trated may be placed at 
any distance from the 
organ because it is elec- 
tric and therefore re- 
quires only a very small 
cable from console to 
chimes and NO. air. 
Many unique _ instal- 
lations have been made. 
This action opens a 
new field for chimes. 


Here again the flexi- 
bility of the direct elec- 
tric action is demon- 
strated very forcibly. 
The stroke of the mal- 
let can be regulated 











THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 




















NEW 
Electric Chime Action 


very closely, the damper is effective, action quick and 
above all exceedingly quiet. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN C0. 


Nightland, (11. 
Hl Ue 























DESIGNe»*AND ITS EXECUTION 


\When a new design for a special purpose is envisioned, the Builder 


must have the power and responsibility of transforming DESIGN into 
REALITY. Where the Builder falters, the result at its best can be only a 


mediocre creation. 


The Voicing staff of the W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, with their 


long and varied experience, their proven ability, can safely be entrusted 


the task of executing a tonal DESIGN into a truly beautiful musical 
REALITY—THE KIMBALL ORGAN. 


WW KIMBALL COMPANY © | 


CHICAGO 
Kimball Hall 


Established 1857 


Organ Architects and Builders 


NEW YOR! 
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Editorials & Articles 
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Germany Again: Article 13: 


Bach Opens the Arnstadt Organ 


And the Beer Tax Goes Up When the Town Council Learns What Salary the 


New Organist is Demanding of the Church 
By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


ARL PHILIPP was unable to tell Forkel why his 
K father left Liineburg and subsequent research 
has not solved the riddle. Sebastian had not 
completed his scholastic studies at the Michaeliskirche. 
Nor had he done with the musical northland. Possi- 
bly Buxtehude still remained on his artistic agendum. 
What then caused him to leave Liineburg as precipi- 
tantly as he had come? There is only one explanation: 
there was a good job in the offing and he wanted it. 
We have already suggested that Sebastian enter- 
tained a high opinion of his own ability. Here is proof 
of it: Grafenhayn, organist of the Jakobikirche at 
Singerhausen, died in July of 1702. The post was one 
of considerable importance. It was one hundred and 
fifty miles from Liineburg. Bach was just past his 
seventeenth birthday. 

A less assured youth might have qualied before so 
difficult a prospect. But Sebastian’s confidence was 
bred of his knowledge that he really possessed the 
ability his ego envisaged. He demanded of the Sanger- 
hausen authorities a trial. He took the town coun- 
cilors by storm and before they awoke to a realization 
of their act they had elected Bach to the vacancy. Here 
is one link in the chain of circumstantial evidence that 
tends to prove that the Bach of Hamburg and Celle 
was already a keyboard virtuoso of exceptional ability. 

Sebastian’s triumph .was short-lived. We did not 
enter upon a discussion of the political and social -sys- 
tem of eighteenth-century Germany in order to exhibit 
a knowledge of the subject, but to prepare the reader 
for the otherwise incomprehensible disappointments 
tha: repeatedly thwarted Bach’s ambitions. 

The Duke of Weissenfels also had a candidate. 
Promptly he vetoed Sebastian's appointment and forced 
the council to accept his favorite. Infallibilicy had 
spoken and nothing remained for Bach but to trudge 
wearily back over the long road to Liineburg, perhaps 


meditating the while upon the uncertain fate of those 
who put their trust in princes. 

However there was literally a silver lining to the 
cloud that overcast his hopes. The Michaeliskirche 
choir had been on its summer vacation and our thrifty 
Thuringian had missed no dividend of the ‘coralgeld. 
With the resiliency of youth his disappointment was 
soon forgotten. Another prospect was hovering just 
across the Thuringian frontier. A new organ was 
building at Arnstadt. 

The fact that there was already a duly appointed or- 
ganist seems not to have given Bach the slightest con- 
cern. The coincidence that the old organist usually 
follows the old organ into the discard may have been 
an ancient German custom more recently transplanted 
to America. Neither then nor later did the ethics of 
seeking an already occupied position ever weigh 
heavily upon Bach’s conscience. 

Spitta seems to sense that there is something wrong 
with the dates in the Nekrolog which bring Bach to 
Arnstadt in 1704. He was evidently unfamiliar with 
the Sdingerhausen episode but he surmises that some- 
thing happened in the summer of 1702. His investi- 
gations disclosed a list of the Weimar court musicians 
for that year and Bach’s name was not among them. 
We have suggested the possibility that Bach spent the 
winter of 1702-3 in Thuringia but it seems improbable. 
Funerals and holidays would keep the Liineburg choir 
busily and remuneratively engaged during this season 
of the year, and Bach would have every reason to re- 
turn to Liineburg for the winter and remain until after 
Easter of 1703. Significantly enough, Sebastian’s name 


Norte: The reader is reminded that these articles are excerpts from 
the Author's forthcoming book on Bach, and that for serial use in 
these pages certain paragraphs and whole sections are necessarily 
omitted, including the Celle chapter this month.—Ep. 

*Money earned by the choir from singing in the streets and at 
funerals, weddings, etc. 
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appears on the ducal payroll at Weimar ere the Pas- 
sion music had ceased to echo around the vaults of the 
Michaeliskirche. 

Not only were the German people supplied with an 
inordinate number of rulers but they were confronted 
with the necessity of maintaining the relatives and 
prospective heirs of these gentry in the style to which 
they had become accustomed. Weimar not only sup- 
ported the reigning Duke Wilhelm Ernst and his court 
in the Schloss Wilhelmsburg, but there was also the 
little Rotes Schloss occupied by the heir apparent, 
Johann Ernst. 

Early April of 1703 saw Bach a member of the 
court band of Johann Ernst with the title of hofmusicus. 
Very likely the band was little more than a string 
quartet and it is suspected its members were also re- 
quired to reenforce the orchestra of their employe’s 
elder brother. Sebastian seems to have escaped the 
menial services that usually went with such a position. 
Johann Ernst was himself a musician and he seems to 
have formed a considerable attachment for the brilliant 
youngster who had so precipitately descended out of 
the northland. 

As events speedily demonstrated, Bach had no seri- 
ous intention of remaining at Weimar. He had other 
plans and the warmth of the ducal favor did not melt 
his resolve. From the beginning Sebastian meant to 
use his royal master as a stepping-stone from Liine- 
burg to Arnstadt. And, with characteristic persistence, 
he did. 

During his brief stay at Weimar Bach was again 
brought into contact with secular musicians. The mus- 
ic at Weimar leaned heavily on the Italian and French 
schools. Bach’s attention was now concentrated upon 
instrumental music. While the record does not say 
so, undoubtedly Bach was playing either the violin or 
the viola in the ducal ensemble. Thus he acquired prac- 
tical experience in the performance of instrumental 
music. 

Bach’s heritage was that of a secular musician. This 
youthful period was one of indecision. Torn between 
his family traditions and his destiny as a church mu- 
sician, he appeared to gravitate uncertainly between 
the two. Not until he was in his late thirties was the 
issue finally determined. In the meantime both the 
church and the state claimed his abilities and alter- 
nately challenged his genius. 

As anticipated, Bach’s stay at Weimar was soon 
terminated. August 9, 1703, saw him elected organist 
of the New Church at Arnstadt. How Sebastian 
secured this appointment throws further light upon his 
youthful personality and his musical attainments. He 
had just celebrated his eighteenth birthday when the 
new organ in the Banifaciuskirche was at last 
completed. 

The Bonifaciuskirche was of ancient foundation. De- 
stroyed by fire in 1581 it was not rebuilt until 1683 
when it became popularly known as the New Church. 
Arnstadt was even in Bach’s time a town of consider- 
able size. Today it has a population of about twenty 
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ingian hills, two mountain streams bubble noisily 
through the town. There were two other Lutherar: 
churches in Arnstadt, of which the Liebfrauenkirch 
remains artistically the most important. 

With the exception of the Cathedral at Naumburg 
the Liebfrauenkirche is the finest ecclesiastical structur. 
in Thuringia. Its excellent Gothic interior is illumi- 
nated by thirteenth-century stained-glass windows, the 
oldest in Germany. The nave is evidently very early 
Gothic, having almost round Romanesque arches. 
There are a number of thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century primitives, among which the altar doors are 
the most important. A fine polychrome altar of 1498 
adorns the east end. 

Compared with this beautiful ediface the Bonifacius- 
kirche is an uninspired structure. The oblong exterior 
is surmounted by a truncated hipped roof, which gives 
the whole a most unchurchly appearance. 

Upon my 1931 excursion into Thuringia I was ac- 
companied by Herr Hans Steinmeyer, a member of the 
famous organ-building family of that name. He also 
is a Bach enthusiast, as well as a connoisseur of old 
organ-tone. He is a leader in the revival of the baroque 
organ in Germany. Having then in mind only to re- 
cord my impressions of whatever might remain of the 
Bach organs, we did not visit the scenes of Sebastian's 
early activities in their chronological order. Arnstadt 
was the last place of interest we were to ‘do’ before 
Weimar and Leipzig. 

For the first time I found my traveling-companion 
setting up all kinds of trival objections against a visit 
to Arnstadt—there was nothing of importance to see, 
the Bach organs had long since disappeared, only the 
console of the organ in the Bonifaciuskirche that Bach 
played still existed and we already had an adequate pic- 
ture of it, and most certainly if we tarried at Arnstadt 
we would not reach Weimar in time for dinner. Find- 
ing all of these objections overruled we proceeded to a 
survey of the town where Sebastian held his earliest 
position as an organist. 

My companion eagerly piloted me through the Lieb- 
frauenkirche, lingering over its manifestly important 
art-treasures. Then we made our way to the Schloss 
where, in the museum, we found the old “‘spieltisch” 
of the original Bach organ. It has the characteristic 
short bass octave on the manuals, forty-nine notes in 
all. The pedal of twenty-six notes has the C-sharp 
missing. There are twenty-eight stop-knobs set in jambs 
on either side of the music-rack, the highest knobs 
being completely out of reach. We checked the almost 
obliterated names on the stops, made some measure- 
ments of the console, and then continued our journey. 
Next we investigated the Golden Crown on the market- 
place, hard by the ancient Rathaus, where Sebastiaxy is 
supposed to have lodged during his stay in fXrnstadt. 

By this time the afternoon was almost pent and 
Steinmeyer was quite confident that thé Bonifacius- 
kirche would be closed for the day. Our chauffeur, 
however, had been making some preliminary inquiries 
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and volunteered the information that the kiister lived 
near the church and for a small fee would gladly ex- 
hibit the interior. It was as our driver had said, and 
in a few moments a voluble old gentleman was rattling 
a great rusty key in the lock of the west door. The 
awful past could no longer be concealed. Steinmeyer 
broke down and confessed. In 1913 while he was so- 
journing in America his father had removed the old 
organ and replaced it with a modern instrument. In 
extenuation Herr Steinmeyer reminded me that even at 
so late a day there was little interest in Bach or his 
historical associations, that there had been no awaken- 
ing to the artistic advantages of the baroque organ, and 
that the strong arm of the government had not yet 
intervened to prevent such despoilation. 

A survey of the interior of the church left us de- 
pressed and disappointed. Of small size, it is sur- 
rounded by two square wood galleries carried on rough- 
hewed timber columns that seem to accentuate its mean 
proportions. The roof over the center section is a cir- 
cular vault framed in with random-width boards. The 
only thing with a shadow of artistic feeling in the 
whole edifice is the organ case. Reminiscent of the 
old Schnitger cases it readily betrays its baroque origin. 
It stands in a third gallery over the west door and is 
crowded up against the round barrel-like ceiling. 

We decided upon a closer examination. Climbing 
into the choirloft we discovered that the central towers 
remained from the original organ. “The gilded carving 
was of excellent quality. The two side towers matched 


the central part but were evidently an addition of the 
Steinmeyer rebuild. The old Riickpostiv case has been 
worked into the lower part of the present case, flank- 
ing the modern console. The kiister obligingly opened 
the console and turned on the electric blower. 

Rather idly and noncommitally I started to run over 
the stops. After the fourth one, I paused and tried it 


again. An expression of amazement and perplexity 
overshadowed Steinmeyer’s face. I looked at the stop- 
key and engraved above the name I noted a small ‘‘B.” 
Several other stop-keys likewise exhibited the “B.” A 
quick trial of these stops, and without a word both of 
us seized our flashlights and started for the interior of 
the organ. 

Our ears had not deceived us. At least seven and 
perhaps eight of the registers had been preserved from 
the original organ. A subsequent investigation at the 
Steinmeyer works in Oettingen developed the fact that 
the elder Steinmeyer had not been the iconoclast his 
son had supposed. The record showed that he had 
carefully saved and rehabilitated every pipe that could 
possibly be rescued from the old organ, and that he 
had engraved the “B” on these stops so that future 
generations would know that these very pipes had re- 
sponded to the agile fingers of the great Bach. 

The original organ was built by Johann Wender. 
He received the contract for its erection sometime in 
the early part of 1701 but only two thousand gulden 
had been collected and Wender apparently took his time 
about completing the organ. Part of it was in use by 
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the winter of 1701, and Andreas Borner, a relative by 
marriage of Heinrich Bach, was appointed organist. 
His salary was small and his ability was in proportion. 

Bach never had a really important organ at his com- 
mand during the time he was formally an organist. 
Perhaps the New Church organ was tonally as com- 
plete as the average organ with which he came into 
intimate contact. Of course, he had experience with 
larger instruments. He was at this period familiar with 
the fine organs in *Liibeck and Hamburg and, during 
his more mature years, with the work of Hildebrand 
and the Silbermanns. His knowledge of organ con- 
struction and tonal design was complete and he was 
in constant demand to inspect organs and pass upon 
their condition, as well as to act as an expert in the 
case of new organs. 

The New Church “organ was a typical two-manual 
of baroque design. The Oberwerk or Great Organ con- 
tained a complete Diapason chorus as well as some ac- 
companimental material. The Brust-postiv was a com- 
promise Postiv and Brustwerk, built on a 4’ tonal foun- 
dation. Undoubtedly it added a brilliant touch when 
coupled to the Great and, to some extent, acted as a 
substitute for the modern Swell. 

* * * 

Wender completed the organ in the early part of 
July of 1703 and through some influence the eighteen- 
year-old Sebastian was called from Weimar to act as an 
organ expert and pass upon the instrument. This com- 
mission appears to be so extraordinary as to invite the 
suspicion that back of the invitation was an ulterior 
motive. Sebastian’s age would hardly have inspired 
confidence in his judgment as an organ expert. The 
fee for his services amounted to about two dollars and 
a half, while the liveryman got four dollars for the 
use of the horse that brought him to Arnstadt. 

I think we can visualize what happened. Our self- 
assured youth swaggered into Arnstadt, clad in the court 
dress of his ducal master, sword at side and nose in 
air. Undoubtedly he high-hatted the good burghers of 
Arnstadt. Unquestionably the prestige of the Bach 
name alone would have overawed the authorities, but 
here was an artist fresh from the opulent and authorita- 
tive north. Hamburg and Celle lost nothing in the 
telling, and perhaps a few French phrases testified to 
the depth of the young musician’s culture. Besides, 
was he not at that very moment the ‘organist of their 
powerful neighbor, Duke Wilhelm? 


*For a description of the Lubeck organs of the Bach period see 
the Author's articles in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST for November and 
December, 1934.—Ep. 

*One version of the stoplist of the Arnstadt organ, in the New 
Church or Bonifaciuskirche, will be found on page 22 of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST for January, 1935; the Author's stoplist and 
comments thereon are being reserved for the book.—Eb. 

‘In the Arnstadt consistory’s account-books where payment for the 
the organ-inspection is noted, Bach is styled ‘Hof-Organist zu 
Weimar. Sebastian was certainly not the court organist at Weimar 
at that time. The post was occupied by Johann Effier, a wellknown 
musician. It is quite possible that young Sebastian relieved Effler 
at the organ in order that the latter might pay more attention to his 
other court duties, but there is no warrant for giving Sebastian the 
title applied by the consistory. It may be that the consistory was 
confused upon the subject and that Sebastian was at no pains to clear 
up their misunderstanding. 
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appears on the ducal payroll at Weimar ere the Pas- 
sion music had ceased to echo around the vaults of the 
Michaeliskirche. 

Not only were the German people supplied with an 
inordinate number of rulers but they were confronted 
with the necessity of maintaining the relatives and 
prospective heirs of these gentry in the style to which 
they had become accustomed. Weimar not only sup- 
ported the reigning Duke Wilhelm Ernst and his court 
in the Schloss Wilhelmsburg, but there was also the 
little Rotes Schloss occupied by the heir apparent, 
Johann Ernst. 

Early April of 1703 saw Bach a member of the 
court band of Johann Ernst with the title of hofmusicus. 
Very likely the band was little more than a string 
quartet and it is suspected its members were also re- 
quired to reenforce the orchestra of their employe’s 
elder brother. Sebastian seems to have escaped the 
menial services that usually went with such a position. 
Johann Ernst was himself a musician and he seems to 
have formed a considerable attachment for the brilliant 
youngster who had so precipitately descended out of 
the northland. 

As events speedily demonstrated, Bach had no seri- 
ous intention of remaining at Weimar. He had other 
plans and the warmth of the ducal favor did not melt 
his resolve. From the beginning Sebastian meant to 
use his royal master as a stepping-stone from Liine- 
burg to Arnstadt. And, with characteristic persistence, 
he did. 

During his brief stay at Weimar Bach was again 
brought into contact with secular musicians. The mus- 
ic at Weimar leaned heavily on the Italian and French 
schools. Bach’s attention was now concentrated upon 
instrumental music. While the record does not say 
so, undoubtedly Bach was playing either the violin or 
the viola in the ducal ensemble. Thus he acquired prac- 
tical experience in the performance of instrumental 
music. 

Bach’s heritage was that of a secular musician. This 
youthful period was one of indecision. Torn between 
his family traditions and his destiny as a church mu- 
sician, he appeared to gravitate uncertainly between 
the two. Not until he was in his late thirties was the 
issue finally determined. In the meantime both the 
church and the state claimed his abilities and alter- 
nately challenged his genius. 

As anticipated, Bach’s stay at Weimar was soon 
terminated. August 9, 1703, saw him elected organist 
of the New Church at Arnstadt. How Sebastian 
secured this appointment throws further light upon his 
youthful personality and his musical attainments. He 
had just celebrated his eighteenth birthday when the 
new organ in the Banifaciuskirche was at last 
completed. 

The Bonifaciuskirche was of ancient foundation. De- 
stroyed by fire in 1581 it was not rebuilt until 1683 
when it became popularly known as the New Church. 
Arnstadt was even in Bach’s time a town of consider- 
able size. Today it has a population of about twenty 
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thousand. Situated on the slope of one of the Thur- 
ingian hills, two mountain streams bubble noisily 
through the town. There were two other Lutherar 
churches in Arnstadt, of which the Liebfrauenkirch: 
remains artistically the most important. 

With the exception of the Cathedral at Naumburg 
the Liebfrauenkirche is the finest ecclesiastical structur. 
in Thuringia. Its excellent Gothic interior is illumi 
nated by thirteenth-century stained-glass windows, the 
oldest in Germany. The nave is evidently very early 
Gothic, having almost round Romanesque arche:. 
There are a number of thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century primitives, among which the altar doors are 
the most important. A fine polychrome altar of 1498 
adorns the east end. 

Compared with this beautiful ediface the Bonifacius- 
kirche is an uninspired structure. The oblong exterior 
is surmounted by a truncated hipped roof, which gives 
the whole a most unchurchly appearance. 

Upon my 1931 excursion into Thuringia I was ac- 
companied by Herr Hans Steinmeyer, a member of the 
famous organ-building family of that name. He also 
is a Bach enthusiast, as well as a connoisseur of old 
organ-tone. He is a leader in the revival of the baroque 
organ in Germany. Having then in mind only to re- 
cord my impressions of whatever might remain of the 
Bach organs, we did not visit the scenes of Sebastian's 
early activities in their chronological order. Arnstadt 
was the last place of interest we were to ‘do’ before 
Weimar and Leipzig. 

For the first time I found my traveling-companion 
setting up all kinds of trival objections against a visit 
to Arnstadt—there was nothing of importance to see, 
the Bach organs had long since disappeared, only the 
console of the organ in the Bonifaciuskirche that Bach 
played still existed and we already had an adequate pic- 
ture of it, and most certainly if we tarried at Arnstadt 
we would not reach Weimar in time for dinner. Find- 
ing all of these objections overruled we proceeded to a 
survey of the town where Sebastian held his earliest 
position as an organist. 

My companion eagerly piloted me through the Lieb- 
frauenkirche, lingering over its manifestly important 
art-treasures. Then we made our way to the Schloss 
where, in the museum, we found the old “‘spieltisch” 
of the original Bach organ. It has the characteristic 
short bass octave on the manuals, forty-nine notes in 
all. The pedal of twenty-six notes has the C-sharp 
missing. There are twenty-eight stop-knobs set in jambs 
on either side of the music-rack, the highest knobs 
being completely out of reach. We checked the almost 
obliterated names on the stops, made some measute- 
ments of the console, and then continued our journey. 
Next we investigated the Golden Crown on the market- 
place, hard by the ancient Rathaus, where Sebastian is 
supposed to have lodged during his stay in Arnstadt. 

By this time the afternoon was almost Spent and 
Steinmeyer was quite confident that the Bonifacius- 
kirche would be closed for the day. Our chauffeur, 
however, had been making some preliminary inquiries 
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and volunteered the information that the kiister lived 
near the church and for a small fee would gladly ex- 
hibit the interior. It was as our driver had said, and 
in a few moments a voluble old gentleman was rattling 
a great rusty key in the lock of the west door. The 
awful past could no longer be concealed. Steinmeyer 
broke down and confessed. In 1913 while he was so- 
journing in America his father had removed the old 
organ and replaced it with a modern instrument. In 
extenuation Herr Steinmeyer reminded me that even at 
so late a day there was little interest in Bach or his 
historical associations, that there had been no awaken- 
ing to the artistic advantages of the baroque organ, and 
that the strong arm of the government had not yet 
intervened to prevent such despoilation. 

A survey of the interior of the church left us de- 
pressed and disappointed. Of small size, it is sur- 
rounded by two square wood galleries carried on rough- 
hewed timber columns that seem to accentuate its mean 
proportions. The roof over the center section is a cir- 
cular vault framed in with random-width boards. The 
only thing with a shadow of artistic feeling in the 
whole edifice is the organ case. Reminiscent of the 
old Schnitger cases it readily betrays its baroque origin. 
It stands in a third gallery over the west door and is 
crowded up against the round barrel-like ceiling. 

We decided upon a closer examination. Climbing 
into the choirloft we discovered that the central towers 
remained from the original organ. The gilded carving 
was of excellent quality. The two side towers matched 


the central part but were evidently an addition of the 
Steinmeyer rebuild. The old Riickpostiv case has been 
worked into the lower part of the present case, flank- 
ing the modern console. The kiister obligingly opened 
the console and turned on the electric blower. 

Rather idly and noncommitally I started to run over 
the stops. After the fourth one, I paused and tried it 


again. An expression of amazement and perplexity 
overshadowed Steinmeyer’s face. I looked at the stop- 
key and engraved above the name I noted a small ‘‘B.” 
Several other stop-keys likewise exhibited the ““B.” A 
quick trial of these stops, and without a word both of 
us seized our flashlights and started for the interior of 
the organ. 

Our ears had not deceived us. At least seven and 
perhaps eight of the registers had been preserved from 
the original organ. A subsequent investigation at the 
Steinmeyer works in Oettingen developed the fact that 
the elder Steinmeyer had not been the iconoclast his 
son had supposed. The record showed that he had 
carefully saved and rehabilitated every pipe that could 
possibly be rescued from the old organ, and that he 
had engraved the “B” on these stops so that future 
generations would know that these very pipes had re- 
sponded to the agile fingers of the great Bach. 

The original organ was built by Johann Wender. 
He received the contract for its erection sometime in 
the early part of 1701 but only two thousand gulden 
had been collected and Wender apparently took his time 
about completing the organ. Part of it was in use by 
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the winter of 1701, and Andreas Borner, a relative by 
marriage of Heinrich Bach, was appointed organist. 
His salary was small and his ability was in proportion. 

Bach never had a really important organ at his com- 
mand during the time he was formally an organist. 
Perhaps the New Church organ was tonally as com- 
plete as the average organ with which he came into 
intimate contact. Of course, he had experience with 
larger instruments. He was at this period familiar with 
the fine organs in *Liibeck and Hamburg and, during 
his more mature years, with the work of Hildebrand 
and the Silbermanns. His knowledge of organ con- 
struction and tonal design was complete and he was 
in constant demand to inspect organs and pass upon 
their condition, as well as to act as an expert in the 
case of new organs. 

The New Church “organ was a typical two-manual 
of baroque design. The Oberwerk or Great Organ con- 
tained a complete Diapason chorus as well as some ac- 
companimental material. The Brust-postiv was a com- 
promise Postiv and Brustwerk, built on a 4’ tonal foun- 
dation. Undoubtedly it added a brilliant touch when 
coupled to the Great and, to some extent, acted as a 
substitute for the modern Swell. 

* * * 

Wender completed the organ in the early part of 
July of 1703 and through some influence the eighteen- 
year-old Sebastian was called from Weimar to act as an 
organ expert and pass upon the instrument. This com- 
mission appears to be so extraordinary as to invite the 
suspicion that back of the invitation was an ulterior 
motive. Sebastian’s age would hardly have inspired 
confidence in his judgment as an organ expert. The 
fee for his services amounted to about two dollars and 
a half, while the liveryman got four dollars for the 
use of the horse that brought him to Arnstadt. 

I think we can visualize what happened. Our self- 
assured youth swaggered into Arnstadt, clad in the court 
dress of his ducal master, sword at side and nose in 
air. Undoubtedly he high-hatted the good burghers of 
Arnstadt. Unquestionably the prestige of the Bach 
name alone would have overawed the authorities, but 
here was an artist fresh from the opulent and authorita- 
tive north. Hamburg and Celle lost nothing in the 
telling, and perhaps a few French phrases testified to 
the depth of the young musician’s culture. Besides, 
was he not at that very moment the ‘organist of their 
powerful neighbor, Duke Wilhelm? 


*For a description of the Lubeck organs of the Bach period see 
the Author's articles in THE AMERICAN OrGANIST for November and 
December, 1934.—-Ep. 

*One version of the stoplist of the Arnstadt organ, in the New 
Church or Bonifaciuskirche, will be found on page 22 of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST for January, 1935; the Author’s stoplist and 
comments thereon are being reserved for the book.—Ep. 

‘In the Arnstadt consistory’s account-books where payment for the 
the organ-inspection is noted, Bach is styled ‘Hof-Organist zu 
Weimar. Sebastian was certainly not the court organist at Weimar 
at that time. The post was occupied by Johann Effler, a wellknown 
musician. It is quite possible that young Sebastian relieved Effler 
at the organ in order that the latter might pay more attention to his 
other court duties, but there is no warrant for giving Sebastian the 
title applied by the consistory. It may be that the consistory was 
confused upon the subject and that Sebastian was at no pains to clear 
vp their misunderstanding. 
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One has to be somewhat intimate with the simplicity 
of the German middle-class mind to appreciate how 
they can be completely overawed by a traveled stranger, 
even of their own class. But Sebastian was no shallow 
pretender. His extraordinary ability was by now well 
devloped. Even the least capable of a critical opinion 
could not but be impressed by his outstanding gifts. 

As later became his custom, after reporting upon 
the organ he gave a recital and one can well imagine 
that the good Arnstadters had never before heard any- 
thing like it. More than likely Bach had carefully 
planned this denouement. Perhaps the propaganda 
was left to some of his relatives; but no matter how it 
was brought about, the suggestion was firmly im- 
planted in the minds of the Arnstadt authorities that 
here was a golden opportunity to put their fair city on 
the musical map. 

From the dizzy height of his eighteen years of world- 
ly experience, Sebastian condescended to lavish his art 
upon the good people of Arnstadt. But not for any 
such honorarium as had satisfied his predecessors. Poor 
Borner had received thirty gulden. Johann Christoph 
Bach had received about fifty. Sebastian demanded 
around eighty, together with extras in the way of food 
and lodging. 

The Arnstadt consistory was unprepared for such an 
extraordinary draft upon the treasury and, just to prove 
that town councilors have not changed very much in 
two and one-half centuries, they proceeded to raise the 
money in a manner reminiscent of modern methods. 
They jacked up the beer tax for twenty-five florins, took 
an additional twenty-five from the church monies, and 
raided the hospital or poor-fund for the balance of 
thirty thalers. Financial matters having been settled 
to Bach’s satisfaction, he clasped hands with the mem- 
bers of the council and on August 9, 1703, received his 
appointment from “Our Right Honorable and Gracious 
Count and Lord, Anton Giinther, Count of Schwarz- 
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burg, etc., etc.” and shortly thereafter began his caree: 
as an organist. 

The Code of Ethics of the N.A.O. came too late « 
be of service to Borner. Without ceremony he wa: 
tossed out of the Bonifaciuskirche organloft and th: 
new organ had claimed its first victim. He was al- 
lowed to keep his thirty gulden on condition that h« 
play the service at the Franciscan Church, a duty tha 
should have devolved upon Bach. Altogether the Arn 
stadt consistory’s rather incautious adventure into th: 
more rarefield levels of art was expensive. Sebastian: 
not only quadrupled their expenses in money but h: 
multiplied their headaches as well. 

It will be rememebered that his great-uncle, Chris 
toph, and his father’s twin brother, Johann Christoph 
had been town musicians in Arnstadt. And likewise 
that another great-uncle, Heinrich, had been organist 
at the Liebfrauenkirche until his death in 1692. The 
latter’s son, Michael, of Gerhen, had a daughter, Bar- 
bara, who by the ‘year 1705 was living with her aunt 
(Johann Christoph’s widow) in Arnstadt. 

Sebastian’s duties as organist were not very exacting. 
Three services a week alone required his attendance. 
The Nekrolog tells us he spent many hours practising 
on the new organ. We are quite prepared to believe 
that in his youthful enthusiasm the organ would occupy 
the major part of his attention. But considering that 
man-power alone was available to supply the wind, we 
are not so sure, from a practical standpoint, that Bach 
played the organ all day long as his biographers have 
asserted. Our own experience has demonstrated that 
blowing these organs is a strenuous job and we suspect 
that neither the church authorities nor Sebastian’s purse 
would have supplied a corps of blowers to keep the or- 
gan going from dawn to dusk. When Bach left Arn- 
stadt a clavicembalo went with him; our suspicion 1s 
that much of his technic was developed upon that 
instrument. 


(To be continued) 


History of Liturgical Music 


Development and Form of the Liturgies of the Three Churches that Have 


Adopted Definite Liturgical Forms 
By JOHN M. KLEIN 


2. THE THREE LITURGIES 
a Wr eN T HAS ALWAYS been a tradition to 
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make the Catholic mass entirely different 
from everyday life. The Catholic mass 
is a thing of beauty, as well as being dig- 
nified and majestic. To enhance the 
beauty of the mass, it is given in the most 
artistic setting possible. The music does not act alone 
but enhances other agencies. The entire worship is cen- 
tered in a mystery. Even the language used is the dead 
language, Latin. The text is not merely a sudden adap- 
tation—rather is it a slow evolution. The music, prayers, 
etc., were woven together until it became a connected 


poem. 
There are several kinds of masses which do not differ 








greatly: High Mass, Solemn Mass, Low Mass, Requicm 
(Gloria and Credo omitted). Mass may be celebraicd 
any day of the year except Good Friday. Following 1s 
the Catholic liturgy for high mass: 

1. After entrance of officiating priest is said: “In ‘he 
Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. 
43rd Psalm (recited). 

Confession of sin and prayer for pardon. 
Various prayers and responses. 

Introit (Psalm chanted). 

Kyrie Eleison (chanted) 

Gloria in Excelsis (chanted) 

Collects (appropriate to the day). 

. Epistle (selections from the Bible). 

0. Gradual (sung). 
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For the TECHNICAL ADVANCEMENT of the ORGAN WORLD 


. Hallelujah or Tractus (song verse). 

. Gospel (historical writing). 

. Sermon. 

. Creed (confession of faith, sung). 

. Offertory (spoken). 

. Oblations of Host (ceremonial preparation before 
+-mmunion ). 

17. Preface. 

18. Sanctus and Benedictus (sung by choir). 

19. Cannon of Mass (repeating Christ’s words at the 

ist Supper). 

20. Agnus Dei (sung). 

21. Communion. 

22. Post Communion (brief prayer for grace). 

23. Dismissal, benediction, and reading 14 verses of St. 

if hn. 
’ The Gregorian music of the mass began to be dis- 
placed by later harmonized music. This had a firm hold 
for centuries and was destructive to the beauty of the 
mass. Then the Council of Trent issued its decree that 
all chorus music in the church should be abolished. Thus 
they were compelled to go back to unison chant. Pales- 
trina saved the day by writing music that was of great 
beauty and fitting solely for the church. His music was 
far advanced over all previous composition and he wrote 
with the utmost skill of contrapuntal treatment. This 
polyphonic music was not merely a pretty melody but 
to the devout Catholic it was a prayer. Naturally such 
music must have its setting; in the concert hall it becomes 
feeble. 

When a great art reaches its height, some part of the 
former art declines. Modern music has taken the place 
of Gregorian music in the Catholic mass. Concert-hall 
music began to find its way into the church. The text of 
the mass never changed but the treatment became en- 
tirely different. The spirit of the Renaissance, when all 
arts took a new birth, came much later in church music 
than in the other arts. Nevertheless this new art in 
music, known as program music, did finally find its way 
into the mass and continued to prevail for centuries. The 
great classicists wrote entire masses which are beautiful 
as music but are not true to the spirit of the mass; they 
do not possess the traditional solemnity required in the 
Catholic liturgy. Such music continued for many years. 
In 1910 Pope Pius insisted that the church go back to 
Gregorian music. This is slowly and very slowly being 
accomplished. 

After the year 1522, Martin Luther began to occupy 
himself with projects for the reform of the services of 
the church and his alterations in the music of the mass 
led to great results. There is ample evidence that Ger- 
man hymns were sung during the service before Luther’s 
alterations; but if not the actual founder, there is no 
doubt that he was the establisher of congregational sing- 
ing. Luther objected to the singing of long Graduals 
and long cherished the thought of a German mass, which 
was first used on Christmas Day, 1524, in Wittenberg. 

To his close friend Johann Walther we are indebted 
for much information about Luther as a musician. The 
reformer himself set to music several Gospels and 
Epis‘les and the words of consecration, playing the tunes 
on his flute while Walther wrote them down. The hymns 
whic Luther wrote attained immediate popularity. They 
Were taught in the schools and carried all over Europe 
by h’s scholars. In 1524 he wrote to his friend George 
Spalatin : 

“I wish, after the example of the Prophets and ancient 
Fathers of the Church, to make German psalms for the 
peopie, that is to say, sacred hymns, so that the word of 
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God may dwell among the peopie by means of song 
also.” 

In the same year the first Protestant hymnbook ap- 
peared. It is not certain whether Luther actually ar- 
ranged this book; it contains only eight texts (four of 
which are by him) and five tunes. 

The Lutheran liturgy as it stands today is very much 
traditional. The regular morning service is closely re- 
lated to the Catholic mass; the only omission is that of 
the 43rd Psalm after the entrance of the minister. The 
Lutheran liturgy is as follows: 

1. After entrance of minister is said: “In the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
“Amen” (sung). 

2. Confession of Sins and Prayer for pardon (with 
chants). 

3. Introit (spoken). 

Gloria Patri (sung). 
Kyrie Eleison (chanted). 
Gloria in Excelsis (chanted). 
Collects (appropriate to the day). 
Epistle (selections from the Bible). 
. Gradual (sung). 
. Hallelujah (sung). 
. Gospel (historical writing). 
. The Creed (spoken). 
. Hymn. 
. Sermon. 
5. Offertory (chanted). 
. General Prayer. 
. Oblation of Host. 
. The Preface (chanted). 
9. Sanctus (chanted). 
. Lord’s Prayer. 
. Words of Institution (Repeating Christ’s words of 
Last Supper). 

22. Agnus Dei (sung). 

23. Administration of Holy Sacrament. 

24. Nunc Dimittis (sung). 

25. Thanksgiving (chanted). 

26. Benediction. 

If one will compare the Catholic mass with that of 
the Lutheran service, one will readily see that the liturgy 
is the same, excepting that the Lutherans do not repeat 
the 43rd Psalm. Of course hymns are included twice 
during the service—which Luther instituted. The lan- 
guage is either in German or English, according to the 
custom prevailing. 

The Lutheran service varies much in different serv- 
ices. There is the regular morning service, matins, 
vespers, order for public confession, order for the burial 
of the dead, and the litany. The litany may be used on 
any Sunday except festivals or communion. When the 
litany is used it is substituted for the general prayer. 
There are two settings for the matins, vespers, and full 
service. The second setting of the services is built on 
the Greek modes and the eight church tones. Luther 
spoke of these eight church tones when he said: “Christ 
is a Gentle Lord, and His words are lovely; therefore 
let us take the sixth tone for the Gospel; and since St. 
Paul is a grave apostle, we will set the Epistle to the 
Eighth Tone.” 

All the above-mentioned services require a full choir; 
there is much music to be sung during the service. The 
music written for the Lutheran service has had recent 
adaptations in the evolution of the German mass. Much 
of the music has been written by Tallis, Merbecke, 
Braunschweig, Stainer, Monk, Crotch, Bach, Freyling- 
hausen. This music of course is adapted only to the first 
settings; on the second settings the chants are all built 


Amen (sung). 


Responses (sung). 
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on the eight church tones or Gregorian and Greek modes. 

The hymns included in the Common Service Book are 
German chorales, Hebrew melodies, Luther’s chorales, 
French, English, Greek, Swedish, Danish, Italian, and 
Welsh melodies. There are many hymns by Beethoven, 
Handel, Haydn, Schubert, Schumann, etc. Strange as 
it seems, there is not a hymn ascribed to Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach. One would surely think that Bach would and 
should have had a tremendous influence on Lutheran 
hymns. 

And now let us shift our scene to England. The Re- 
formation was spreading over entire Europe and it was 
during the reign of Henry VIII that England deter- 
mined to change its religion. Henry desired a change 
in religion for the simple reason that the Pope would 
not grant him a divorce. He issued an edict against the 
Catholic church, but the real Reformation did not occur 
until the reign of Edward VI. This continued until the 
reign of Queen Mary, when there was a return to Rome. 
Queen Elizabeth again restored the reformed service 
and from that day the constitution of Edward VI re- 
mained. 

The Reformation movement in England which resulted 
in the Anglican church was led by Knox. Without a 
doubt, Knox and all of England were influenced by 
Luther’s project in Germany. The people of England 
took over and accepted Luther’s new system of worship. 
Dr. Jacobs in his book, The Lutheran Movement in Eng- 
land, states that nearly the entire prayer book of the 
Anglican church was built upon the Lutheran liturgy. 
This prayer book was established in 1544; in 1549 there 
was a revision and it has been left very much the same, 
even though there have been many revisions since. 

In 1544 Stone was the first to set the litany to music. 
This litany was in Gregorian mode and in Latin. Mer- 
becke was the next to set the litany, using the English 
language. Because of the translation, he had to modify 
it slightly. This was done in 1550, followed by another 
revision in 1552. Tallis in 1552 made the first complete 
setting in harmony. He began to develop the Anglican 
chant which gained an entirely different style from Gre- 
gorian chant. There were two kinds of Anglican chants ; 
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single chant contained two sections, and double chat 
contained four. 

Anthems then began to be written. They were nt 
as we think of them today, but were very plain and 
sometimes beautiful. Anthems in modern form wee 
not started until the time of Purcell. It might also ‘e 
mentioned that the organ began to accompany the sery- 
ice about 1650. The Anglican or Episcopal service as it 
now stands for morning prayer: 

1. Opening Sentence. 

2. Exhortation. 

3. Confession of Sins (general). 

4. Versicles. 

5. Canticle (Venite sung). 

6. Gloria. 

?. First Lesson from Scripture. 

8. Te Deum (Benedicite, Benedictus Es). 
9. Second Lesson from New Testament. 

10. Benedictus (or Jubilate). 

11. Creed. 

12. Versicles. 

13. Collects. 

14. Sermon—Hymn—Anthem. 

15. Benediction. 

One will readily see that this service resembles the 
Lutheran liturgy, yet it does not follow so closely to the 
Catholic liturgy as does the Lutheran. These liturgical 
services are models of traditonal worship. The Presby- 
terians, Reformed, Methodists, Baptists, etc., are 
branches that have split from the three liturgical 
churches. 

The Catholic church has been a ‘hold-back’ as far as 
anthems are concerned; the denominational churches 
alone have advanced this wonderful art, due to the fact 
that anthems are permissible in all services. Dr. J. V. 
Moldenhawer, of the First Presbyterian Church in New 
York, states: “All the wealth of the ages in religious 
music is at the disposal of the denominational churches. 
The time is past when each seci sings only its own music. 
The present-day tendency is to appropriate good and 
wonderful music and text, regardless of source.” 

FINIS 


Some Fundamentals of Church Music 


Advice to the Young Organist on How to Approach the Complicated Problems 
of Providing Music for a Modern Church 
By WARREN B. WICKLIFFE 


EALOUS to the point of prejudice, I be- 
believe so thoroughly in good music of any 
type that I hold it our duty to provide only 
the best music possible in our churches at 
all times. Good music itself, however, is 
not good unless it be interpreted with 

artistry and intelligence. Granted that there is both good 

and bad music in all schools of composition, how 
are we to have good music in the churches? There are 
many works of merit that are hardly ever sung, while 
thousands of cheap anthems are sung every Sunday of 
the year. What is needed is a program of education for 
all connected in any way with music in the church. 
Too many ministers appreciate the ministry of music 





only if it brings them more and more of the “root of all . 


evil” each Sunday. A good choir is an asset in both a 
spiritual and a material way. Good music will invariably 
draw people to a church, giving the church more money. 





Music is indeed the most sublime of the arts. It has a 
distinct place in the service. Once appreciative of good 
music, ministers will want it and will do everything in 
their power to help an earnest and hardworking choir- 
master. 

Similarly the congregations must be educated. Ii has 
been suggested that Americans lack the love for music 
so universal in other countries. Gradually that is being 
corrected by the influence of the schools, radio, phono- 
graph, and concérts. Local organizations are springing 
up all over the country, dedicated to good music. Kustic 
opera companies are even going so far as to give com- 
plete operas with local talent. This is all well and ¢00d; 
America is gradually becoming musically educated. But 
church congregations, on the whole, do not know what 
good church music is. Yet if they have been given some 
good examples of the best, they will ask for more. 

The problem of the choirmaster is the most important. 
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For the TECHNICAL ADVANCEMENT of the ORGAN WORLD 


The man or woman engaged as a musical factotum 
should be not only an organist but a trainer of voices, 
an educated and cultured individual, and a driving and 
inspiring force in the life of the church. 

The requisites are not too numerous: The organist 
and choirmaster should be one and the same person; he 
must have native talent in music; and obviously a high- 
sciool education is the minimum. 

Taking these fundamentals, we might develop them to 
show what the future organist should study. Particular- 
ly should the student acquire a mastery of English. 
Without it no organist is ready to conduct a choir. The 
realization of the full value and beauty of the texts of 
the anthems goes hand in hand with the ability to under- 
stand their musical content. Good speech lends to good 
singing. An appreciation of the beauties of the spoken 
and written word makes for a greater appreciation of 
music and the linking of the two in choral music. 
Similarly, one should have a fair knowledge of Latin, 
French, and German; foreign languages are being in- 
creasingly sung in our churches and we should at least 
know the accepted pronunciations. There should be 
general cultural knowledge; an appreciation of the other 
arts and sciences opens up greater avenues of appreci- 
ation for music. 

The musical education of the student should include 
piano, organ, conducting, and voice culture. This last 
includes not only the development and use of one’s own 
voice but the study of voice-production in others. With- 
out this, the organist will commit musical mayhem in 
manhandling voices placed so trustingly under his care. 

Music is such an integral part of the service that its 
absence or misuse is not only a mistake but an offense 
to the God we serve. Music and worship are closely al- 
lied. Poor music hinders any service, and a badly con- 
structed and conducted service greatly hampers music 
in a church. 

With an ample supply of music, a good organ, and 
facilities for rehearsal, the organist should be able to 
develop a musical program of the highest type. Or- 
ganizing and maintaining a choir is a hard job, but it is 
easy once a few ‘tricks’ are learned and used. Granted 
that we have a church with a minister who is in ac- 
cord with our ideas, we proceed to organize a choir. 
Large choirs are only for show. They are difficult to 
handle, full of little cliques, and entirely unsuited to the 
spirit necessary in a church. Incidentally, I am discuss- 
ing the problem of the average Protestant church; J will 
merely say that the Catholic and Episcopalian churches 
are missing a lot of good music when they refuse to let 
women sing in their choirs. 

An organist upon entering service in a new position 
must first plan his musical program. If at all possible, 
get the minister to give up his entire sermon time on one 
of your first Sundays and take that time to explain to the 
congregation exactly what you want to do, how they 
can help, and what can be accomplished by that help. 
Ask for volunteer singers, assuring them that there will 
be plenty of hard work, little earthly glory, but a darned 
good time singing the best music. 

The selection of a choir is not hard. If you can get 
the majority between the ages of 20 and 35, your prob- 
lem is solved. Contrary to most opinion, young people 
are the most hard-working, enthusiastic, and loyal in- 
dividuals in this world. Once they see they are accom- 
Dishing things, they will attack their problems with more 
than renewed vigor. Naturally, it is good to have a few 
older people with ability, voices, and leadership qualities, 
especially in the bass and contralto sections. As any 
musician knows, the lower voices mellow and become 


more beautiful with age. Don’t take grandfathers, but 
a few good middle-aged basses and altos will improve 
your choir. Shun tenors and sopranos of advanced age. 
All that is necessary in selecting material for your choir 
is a piano, a good ear, and the people to try. Have 
them sing a few runs for warming up, and then launch 
them into the reading of a fairly wellknown hymn-part. 
A little of that and a few further trials if you think it 
necessary. Then talk with them. Reiterate what you 
have said about hard work, no monkey business, excuses 
given only in case of emergency, punctuality, and all 
that. 

You will find a large amount of passable material in 
every section, and it is up to you to weed out until you 
have an organization large enough to make a good ap- 
pearance but not so large as to be unwieldy. A total 
number of not more than fifty is ample for normal needs. 
The ratio, based on the success of one splendid choir 
with which I am familiar should be, in a choir of forty- 
five: eight first and nine second sopranos, five first and 
four second contraltos, four first and four second tenors, 
seven baritones, four profundos. You will notice in this 
a preponderance of men’s voices. 

After you have your choir together, select rehearsal 
nights. Usually Tuesday and Friday nights work out 
well. Have them come to rehearsal at 7:15 and keep 
them there singing and discussing choir business until 
ten or eleven o’clock. At 7:15 rehearse the men and 
the women separately. Usually there is someone in the 
choir who can take the women while you take the men, 
or vice versa. (Moral to a young organist: marry a 
girl who can play a piano and rehearse the other half.) 
After fifteen minutes to a half hour of this, get the two 
together and go to work. The sectional rehearsals are 
merely for ironing out little difficulties in spots of the 
music. With this preliminary work, the rehearsal to- 
gether will not be interrupted so much by having to help 
the sopranos in one part or the tenors in another. 

When you get new anthems, work first on the notes 
and the words, then get after the interpretation. Do not 
rehearse with the organ; choirs that do that are dead 
and lifeless. Choose rather a smaller room and rehearse 
with a piano. On Friday nights, take them up into the 
church toward the end of the rehearsal and go over the 
entire music of the coming Sunday’s service. 

Do not get discouraged at anything. If it is possible 
for you to have your choir pro- and recess, make them 
do it, and do it in time and in step. Choristers will sav 
they cannot hold their hymnals, keep with their partners, 
and keep step all at the same time. Don’t expect per- 
fection at first; but constant practise in marching dur- 
ing rehearsals will soon make everyone see that it is not 
only possible but much easier than they had expected. 

In selecting anthems, let your own taste be your guide. 
Pay equal attention to names of reputation and to new 
contemporaries. Select anthems that are moderately diffi- 
cult and also some for advanced choirs only, even when 
starting out. We do not start training Olympic athletes 
by pushing them around in wheel-chairs. The harder 
the music (according to the publishers) the easier it will 
really be. For myself I can say that I have more trouble 
mastering the illogical harmonics of the Stainer-Scott- 
Barnby school than I ever have with a Bach fugue. 
Good music is essentially logical. 

Give mainly ensemble numbers. Don’t do any solo 
work if you can help it. Make every chorister work for 
the whole. After a short time of ensemble singing, your 
choir will respond better to your direction and will be 
ready for cantatas, oratorios, and all the other show- 
pieces of liturgical music. 
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Get the choir to present amateur musical programs 
after some of the church suppers. Have them work to- 
gether for many things. If they can take concert trips 
together, raise the money by choir-sponsored luncheons, 
theatricals, and dances. In the summer, if the church 
closes down, don’t let them drift apart completely; ar- 
range outings, swimming parties, and other activities that 
will bring them together in part, if not in toto, at least 
once a month. 

Above all, follow the rule of one of the most success- 
ful organists of today: Work 380 days a year, 25 hours 
a day, 8 days a week. 


Our First Forty Years 


Story of the Flemington Children’s Choir School 
From its Beginning to the Present 
By ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


9. DEEDS AND CREEDS 

aOR YEARS I’d had my eye on public- 
school music. Realising what we ac- 
complished with the children in but little 
time, I knew the value of music in the 
school; but our school board couldn’t 
see the advantage and every year the 
subject was pushed further into the future. Mean- 
while I turned away good offers for work in other 
places, because I was sure now that the children’s 
choir was a real and important project, no matter how 
small and dinky it might appear to our people. So I 
stayed close at home, plugging away with Miss Hope- 
well, and hoping some day to be engaged to teach 
music in our public schools. 

Then a startling thing occurred. We had already 
begun the custom of accepting invitations to take our 
little choir to sing in other churches in the rural com- 
munities of the county, and sometimes to larger towns 
also. It so happened the Presbyterian choir was in- 
vited to sing in Somerville, the next county-seat. The 
service was held in the beautiful First Reformed 
Church and an audience of representative people was 
in the congregation. 

A few weeks following this service, the school prin- 
cipal, Dr. William Ackerman, wrote asking me if I 
would consider the position of music supervisor in the 
Somerville schools. I was astonished, flattered, and 
delighted; but in all honesty I reminded myself I 
wouldn’t know how to do the job adequately for such 
a large system. However, I agreed to meet Dr. Acker- 
man and discuss the proposition with him. 

When I confessed to him I’d had no teacher-train- 
ing course (although I did have a county certificate 
to teach music in school) and I was afraid I wouldn’t 
be able to teach according to rule, the Doctor’s eyes 
twinkled as he told me he wanted no rule; he wanted 
the Somerville children to sing as well as the Fleming- 
ton children did, and know the joy of music in their 
lives as he felt sure our youngsters were acquainted 
with it. 

This was enough for me and I excitedly launched 
forth with my usual zeal and assurance to tell him I 
felt so much time was wasted in public school music, 
teaching stupid technic, music elements, sight reading, 
et cetera—enough to kill the art! I could not possibly 
have chosen a better line for, after this, Dr. Acker- 
man was determined that I should come, promising 
that I might teach as I chose. He wanted ‘results— 
and beautiful singing was the result he was seeking. 











He was so understanding and so sympathetic to ny 
ideas that I was won over and accepted the positi: : 
on trial—not being too sure of myself; but it prov 
professionally to be the most important step I ey -; 
made, for with that splendid gentleman at my elbo .., 
we did accomplish great things musically in the pub ic 
schools there. 

Well, after I’d been teaching eight years in Some:- 
ville, the Flemington board of education decided -o 
put music in the schools, and engaged a music super- 
visor; but alas! I wasn’t invited to the position! And 
here I had been hanging on the outskirts of the villave 
for years, just to get into our schools! I thought if 
I could get into the schools, and couple up the work 
with the children’s choirs, we would have an ideal 
situation; but I hadn’t even been considered. Yes, it 
was a fearful blow, and I was nearly sick about it. 
However, after a few years the position did come to 
me and I had big plans for the accomplishment of 
great things, meaning to stay right there forever, 
But this, too, was not to be; for by this time my 
health had been‘impaired by overwork and I was able 
to stay only a few years—not long enough to carry 
out my plans—so my work in my home schools in no 
way compared -~“‘th what I was able to accomplish 
in Somerville, due to conditions over which I had no 
control. 

Nevertheless, the work went forward, and continues 
to do so. The music-supervisor in our schools occu- 
pies a happy position in the community. 

And now my own professional work was piling up. 
Little by little I was forced to let down on my out- 
side efforts. The children in the Catholic choir were 
growing up; but the older singers in the church had 
become more interested. 

One little girl, Mary Applegate, with a nice voice 
and now in highschool, had never lost her ardor, but 
gathered up the youngsters and was teaching them as 
best she could. She and another girl, Annie Slattery 
from the little choir, were singing with the few big 
ones in the upper choir, presided over by Miss Agnes 
Foran—the young woman who brought about the 
little choir in the beginning. Agnes was playing the 
organ, and with Richard Slattery, her faithful hench- 
man, carried on devotedly, when something happened 
to push forward the musical work with new interest 
and zeal. 

It so chanced that Bessie Fisher, one of the girls 
quartet, home from a school of music and singing de- 
lightfully, married Arthur Foran, and through her 
marriage came into the Catholic church. Bessie had 
marked musical gifts, a lovely voice, beauty, and 
charm. She at once offered her services to the church 
and Miss Agnes Foran, her sister-in-law, ambitious 
for the music, was only too happy to relinquish the 
organ and choir to this talented and enthusiastic girl. 

Mrs. Foran’s advent made a real stir: singers one 
had never heard of blossomed out under her train.ng; 
and lo, in a short time the Catholics had a beaviiful 
choir. It gives me pleasure to feel that our ‘ttle 
Catholic church has reaped a benefit from that carly 
effort with the children; that original children’s ¢.101r 
in the Presbyterian church, where Bessie Fisher ‘rst 
caught her inspiration, did its bit toward the fur: )er- 
ance of the fine work. accomplished by the Cat lic 
choir. 

Shortly after the choirs were merged and the g: \du- 
ations became a regular event, we saw the need ! an 
alumni organization. For a year or two we Pp: ved 


o 


with the idea and finally on March 9, 1911, the Almni 
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of the Choirs was launched in the studio. 

Mr. Landis, Miss Hopewell, Miss Darnell and I 
ppear to have been in charge (according to my old 
ournal—we seem to have no other record). There 
vere twenty-some present, and I was chosen tempo- 
rary chairman. When officers were discussed we pro- 
noters announced we would have no vote. I see in 
‘hat gesture our desire to make the young people feel 
‘his organization was their own affair. The officers 
were all young highschool seniors or just out of 
-chool. 

The American Guild of Organists had just formu- 
iated their creed. Mr. Landis and I were deeply im- 
pressed. I desired some sort of creed for this young 
croup. During the evening the Guild creed was read. 
[t was moved and seconded to have a creed of our 
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own. Two committees were formed, one to arrange 
and submit a creed, the other to write the by-laws for 
approval. This was accomplished. The by-laws were 
written and a creed was formulated. Mr. Landis espe- 
cially requested a clause in the creed to forbid talking 
during the rendition of a music program. Here is the 
result of his request: “We pledge ourselves to re- 
spect by perfect silence the art of music during its per- 
formance, nor to suffer disturbance from others.” This 
clause has done great service for the wholesome re- 
spect of music as an art in our village. 

When years had passed with added achievements, 
the boys and girls grown into young men and women, 
another alumni association was formed, the creed re- 
built and put into actual use. 

(To be continued) 


FIRST FLEMINGTON CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


When Miss Bessie R. Hopewell and Miss Elizabeth 
Van Fleet Vosseller first announced the organization 
of what has now become the Flemington Children’s 
Choir School they started with these lads and lassies 


in the gay 90’s. One member of the famous Quartet 
is absent, one is in the back row, and the other two 
are in the front; compare the pictures and identify 
them if you can. 


—____-_— 2 


Improvisation 
by Rowland W. Dunham 


Associate Editor 
Church Department 


E HEAR a great deal these days about 


self-expression. Organists in particular 
are admonished to seek to express them- 
| selves through the medium of their in- 
| strument. One medium of this expres- 
223) sion consists of that form of composition 
d improvisation. 

_Let us try to discover the motive underlying much 
of this so-called self-expression. In many instances 
there is a sincere effort to produce something beautiful 
an’ worth while. In all too many cases exaltation of 
the ego appears to dominate such attempts. 

(he development of real ability to perform in this 
manner depends upon two things: a knowledge of 


the technic of composition, and the discrimination and 
intellectuality necessary to express musical ideas 
worthy of treatment. 

Let us first consider the matter of technic. In spite 
of all that has been said on the subject, such technic 
involves a training far more comprehensive than a 
superficial willingness to exploit a given melody—re- 
gardless of how lovely it may itself be—by means of 
conventionalities. The merest tyro soon learns that 
a succession of thirds and sixths does not make poly- 
phony. Only the ignorant can content himself with 
harmonic structure based upon elementary triads and 
obvious modulations. No, and again no! If we at- 
tempt public improvisation with such material we are 
not only deceiving ourselves and the uninitiated in 
our audiences but we are guilty of the most glaring 
of artistic sins. 

When one examines the works of Bach and Brahms 
—compositions which required the very life-blood of 
conscientious artists over a long period of time—we 
are obliged to contemplate with suspicion the audacity 
of any man who ventures any improvised self-expres- 
sion of the sort we organists are told to exploit. 
Music is not made that way. It may be true that some 
of the world’s greatest music has been founded upon 
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ideas discovered in improvisation; this is another 
matter. To use such an argument to defend the sub- 
ject at hand is so absurd as to make one agree with 
Puck when he remarks, “What fools these mortals 
be.” 

The mastery of sufficient technic to extemporize in 
the most elementary manner, with no consideration of 
actual musical and emotional values, can only be ac- 
quired by years of exhaustive study and practise. We 
can scarcely credit a person’s sincerity or mental bal- 
ance when any scheme is presented to furnish a short- 
cut to such mastery. 

With the means to express ideas musically (technic) 
the performer must next decide what he has to say— 
if anything. Herein lies a difficulty far greater than 
the acquiring of an exceedingly involved technic. One 
has only to look over a list of composers of the nine- 
teenth century—say two hundred names well known 
in their day and age—to realize how rare is the musi- 
cian who can meet this second requirement. Some of 
us remember a man named Raff, regarded as one of 
the world’s first-rank composers fifty years ago. Now 
we know that while he had the craftsmanship, he had 
nothing important to say. If countless legions of 
well-equipped musicians like Raff met with such a 
fate, how are we to expect music even comparable 
with the poorest of their written works from organists 
who are misguided enough to improvise at an organ 
recital ? 

With a literature containing sufficient excellent 
music for all our needs, why do we continue to even 
talk about this matter—much less demonstrate its 
futility? How easy it is to cite the case of Beethoven, 
Liszt, Chopin, Franck! If these men did public im- 
provising we have no way of knowing how well they 
did it. I, for one, am not convinced that it was even 
in a small degree comparable with their written music. 
In Liszt’s case there would be small compensation in 
a favorable view. 

I have heard most of the modern organists who were 
so misled as to indulge in such exhibitions. My reac- 
tions in every case were not such as to modify my 
opinions in the slightest degree. Some of it was in- 
genious and clever. Most of it was stupid and clumsy. 
None of it was music which any trained musician 
would play as a recital piece. Do not be deluded by 
the reputation of an organist who adds an improvisa- 
tion to a recital. If it expresses any self at all, it will 
be an insignificant personality whose musical example 
we will do well to avoid. 


Bach in English 
Translations of the German Choralprelude Titles 


s]NGLISH is so superior to German for 
m| the titles of the Bach choralpreludes 
and similar compositions where texts 
are concerned that we present herewith 
a fairly complete list of all such titles 

used in the organ works of Bach. The 
point is that Bach’s music usually means something. 
This is especially true of his handling of the themes 
of the German chorales with which his congregations 
were familiar. When he wrote on the hymn, “Praise 
be to Almighty God” he was saying something en- 
tirely different from what he said when writing on the 
hymn, “O man bewail thy great sin.” When playing 
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for German congregations and audiences, the Germa 
titles should be used; when playing for English aud: 
ences, the German title is worse than useless. 

The present translations endeavor to be as liter:| 
as possible. They are not based on any possible tran 
lations of complete hymn-texts to be sung; their on! 
purpose is to show the spirit of the original Germa 
title and show it accurately. There are innumerab! 
translations, some of them having nothing to do wit) 
the original taxt. Take In Dulci Jubilo as an example 
The best translation would undoubtedly be In Swe 
Rejoicing, or In Soft Rejoicing; but the translations 
of two authorities have it: “Let us our homage 
show” and “Good Christian men rejoice,” neither «i 
which has anything whatever to do with the origina’. 

For the present translations we are indebted to 
Albert Riemenschneider for the original work done for 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST in 1924, to Flora L. Buhr- 
man for much searching of German dictionaries, and 
to Dr. Oscar E. Schminke for his careful perusal of 
and comments on the final product. Wherever there 
was a clash between poetic values and literal, the 
literal translation won. 

Those of our readers who speak German as fluently 
as English are invited to study these translations and 
offer any and all suggestions that will assist us in re- 
publishing the complete list in perfected form. Some 
are obviously incomplete; some are equally obviously 
open to improvement: by a multitude of counselors 
these translations can be made authoritative. 


Ach bleib bei uns Herr Jesu Christ 
O stay with us Lord Jesus Christ 
Ach Gott und Herr 
O God and Lord 
Ach Gott vom Himmel sieh darein 
O God from Heaven look into this 
Ach was soll ich Sunder machen 
O what shall I a sinner do 
Ach wie nichtig Ach wie fluchtig 
O how vain O how fleeting 
Alle menschen mussen sterben 
All men must die 
Allein Gott in der hoh sei ehr 
Only to God on high be honor 
An wasserflussen Babylon 
By the waters of Babylon 
Aus tiefer not schrei’ ich zo Dir 
In direst need I cry to Thee 
Christe aller welt trost 
Christ of all the world the Solace 
Christ der du bist der helle tag 
Christ Thou art the light and day 
Christe du Lamm Gottes 
Christ Thou Lamb of God 
Christ ist erstanden 
Christ is risen 
Christ lag in todesbanden 
Christ lay in bonds of death 
Christ unser Herr zum Jordan kam 
Christ our Lord to Jordan came 
Christum wir sollen loben schon 
Christ we praise 
Da Jesus on dem Kreuze stand 
When Jesus hung upon the Cross 
Das Alte Jahr vergangen ist 
The old year has passed 
Das Jesulein soll doch mein trost 
The Child Jesus shall be my solace 
Der tag der ist so freudenreich 
This day that is so full of joy 






Ge 
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Go 
Go 
Go 
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Jesu 
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Dies sind die heil’gen Zehn Gebet 
These are the holy ten commandments 
Durch Adam’s fall ist ganz verderbt 
By Adam’s fall is quite corrupt 
Fin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott 
A safe stronghold is our God 
I. rbarm’ dich mein O Herre Gott 
Have mercy on me O Lord God 
Frschienen ist der herrliche tag 
Arrived is the glorious day 
Frstanden ist der Heil’ge Christ 
Risen in the holy Christ 
Fs ist das Heil uns kommen her 
Now is salvation come to us 
Gelobet seist du Jesu Christ 
Praised be Thou O Jesus Christ 
Gott Heiliger Gott 
God Holy God 
Gott Vater in Ewigkeit 
God Father Eternal 
Gott durch deine gute 
God through Thy goodness 
Gottes Sohn ist kommen 
God’s Son is come 
Helft mir Gott’s gute preisen 
Help me God’s goodness to praise 
Herr Christ der ein’ge Gottes Sohn 
Lord Christ the only Son of God 
Herr Gott dich loben wir 
Lord God we praise Thee 
Herr Gott dun schleuss den Himmel auf 
Lord God now unlock Thy Heaven 
Herr Jesus Christ dich zu uns wend’ 
Lord Jesus Christ turn toward us 
Herzlich thut mich verlangen 
Heartily I yearn 
Heut’ triumphiret Gottes Sohn 
Today triumphs God’s Son 
Hilf Gott dass mir’s gelinge 
Help me Lord that I may succeed 
Ich hab’ mein’ Sach’ Gott heimgestellt 
I have placed my life in the hands of God 
Ich ruf zo dir Herr Jesu Christ 
I cry to Thee Lord Jesus Christ 
In dich hab’ ich gehoffet Herr - 
In Thee have I put my trust Lord 
In Dir ist freude 
In Thee is gladness 
In dulei jubilo 
In sweet rejoicing 
Jesus Christus unser Heiland der den tod 
Jesus Christ our Savior who the death 
Jesus Christus unser Heiland der von uns 
Jesus Christ our Savior who for us 
Jesu meine Freude 
Jesus my Joy 
Jesus meine Zuversicht 
Jesus my Reliance 
Komm Gott Schopfer heiliger Geist 
Come God Creator Holy Spirit 
Konim heiliger Geist Herre God 
Come Holy Spirit Lord God 
Kormst du nun Jesu vom Himmel herunter auf Erden 
_ Comest Thou Jesus now from Heaven 
Liel'ster Jesu wir sind hier 
Dearest Jesus we are here 
Lob sei dem Allmachtigen Gott 
Praise to be Almighty God 
Lobt Gott ihr Christien allzugleich 
In praising God ye Christians join 
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Meine seele erhebt den Herren 
My soul extols the Lord 
Mit fried’ und freud’ ich fahr’ dahim 
In peace and joy I now depart 
Nun danket alle Gott 
Now let us all thank God 
Nun freut euch lieben Christien g’mein 
Now rejoice together dear Christians 
Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland 
Come now Savior of the Gentiles 
O Gott du frommer Gott 
O God Thou helpful God 
O Lamm Gottes unschuldig 
O Lamb of God the Guiltless 
O Mensch bewein’ dein’ sunde gross 
O man bewail thy great sin 
O Vater allmachtiger Gott 
O Father Almighty God 
Puer natus in Bethlehem 
A child is born in Bethlehem 
Schumcke dich O liebe seele 
Adorn thyself O dear soul 
Sei gegrusset Jesu gutig 
Be greeted now dear Jesus 
Valet will ich dir geben 
Farewell will I thee give 
Vater unser im Himmelreich 
Our Father which art in Heaven 
Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich her 
From Heaven high I come 
Vom Himmel kam der engel Schaar 
From Heaven came the angel choir 
Vom Gott will ich nicht lassen 
From God will I not part 
Vor Deinen Thron tret’ ich hiemit 
Before Thy throne come I herewith 
Wachet auf ruft uns die stimme 
Awake the voice is calling 
Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten 
If thou but suffer God to guide 
Wir Christenleut’ 
We Christians now rejoice 
Wir danken dir Herr Jesu Christ 
We thank Thee Lord Jesus Christ 
Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott Schopfer 
We all believe in one God Creator 
Wie schon leuchtet der Morgenstern 
How beautifully bright the Morning Star 
Wo soll! ich fliehen him 
O Whither shall I flee 
Wenn wir in hochsten Nothen sein 
When we in greatest trouble are 


4S 
--“HOT AIR’— 

“Charges that the government is being run on ‘hot air,’ 
denunciation of the N.R.A. and other criticisms of the 
Roosevelt recovery program were voiced in the Senate 
by Senator Tydings, Democrat of Maryland, who as- 
serted that unemployment had increased and that cam- 
paign pledges were unfilled,’ said the New York Times. 
“Mr. Tydings said he thought it was ‘about time that 
we repeal these monstrosities’ which, he said, were a 
deterrent to recovery.” In the mean time our private pile 
of ‘hot air’ in the form of propaganda from Roosevelt’s 
bureau weighs 104 ounces—all sent under first-class post- 
age to every publisher in America (one letter normally 
weighs Yth of an ounce). The pile of rubbish is on ex- 
hibition in the Editorial Office. 
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Much Organ for Little Money 


An Organ of Two Registers Unified to Twenty Stops that Any Organist Can 
Easily Afford to Install in His Own Home 


WOBODY would expect a pianist to become 
an artist if we took his piano out of his 
studio or home and located it a mile down 
the road, in an unheated building ; yet that 
is precisely the condition under which the 
organ profession has undertaken to labor. 
Only now are we beginning to see the handicap—and do 
something about it. The advent of electrotones in such 
shape and at such price as to be within reach of any 
fairly successful musician has concentrated attention on 
the residence-organ field. 

Few organ-builders have bothered with the production 
of small organs at low price; even today there are but 
few who make any consistent effort to build and sell 
residence organs costing between one and two thousand 
dollars. It is a pleasure to mention another miniature 
organ, built by the Wicks Organ Company whose direct- 
electric action greatly assists in the production of minia- 
ture organs. 





A WICKS MINATURE 


PEDAL SWELL 

16 Bourdon 16 Bourdon 

8 Bourdon Salicional tc 
Salicional 8 Bourdon 

4 Bourdon SALICIONAL 73 

4 Bourdon 

GREAT Salicional 

16 BOURDON 97 2 2/3 Bourdon 
Salicional tc 2 Bourdon 

8 Bourdon Tremulant 
Salicional Couplers: None. 

4 Bourdon Fixed Pistons 2: 
Salicional Swell Quintadena effect 

2 2/3 Bourdon Swell Oboe effect 

2 Bourdon Crescendos 2: Swell. Reg- 


ister. 
Blower: % h.p. 

Space needed is 8’ 10” high, 7” 4” wide, 3’ 11” deep 
without the console, or 6’ 7” deep including the console. 
Blower needs an 8” wind-conveyor and takes a space 2’ 
6” wide and high, and 3’ 8” long. Total weight is 3400 
pounds. 

The price of such an instrument is suprisingly low, but 
is not quoted here because government irregularities and 
extravagances are likely at any minute to upset all tra- 
ditions of sane business and impose such hardships on 
manufacturers that no contracts and prices can be con- 
scientiously maintained over any period of time; it is 
enough to say that a grand piano costs a great deal more. 

Experience is still the best teacher, so we consult a 
man who has had experience in the use of a small studio 
organ and the result is that our stoplist as here presented 
divides the organ into two chambers, though the builder 
gives it in one; Mr. Hugh McAmis, concert organist and 
teacher who has just installed the first sections of his 
own three-manual studio organ, strongly urges that these 
small organs be divided between two chambers, and that 
couplers be added even though not theoretically neces- 
sary. Mr. McAmis’ contention is that what the organist 
must have is practise facilities, and that the common 
motions of registration must be practised just as con- 
scientiously as the notes. And for this purpose two 
crescendos are advisable, and couplers are necessary. 
Says Mr. C. J. Zimmermann of the Wicks company: 





“In 1929 we decided to create a new market by bui 
ing an organ of two sets of pipes which would be sm |! 
enough and likewise inexpensive so that it would :it 
into any space, at the same time acommodating even ' \c 
leanest purse. 

“Up to that time the least expensive instrument bu ‘It 
by Wicks sold for about $2100.00 and required quite a 
floor area as well as height for placement, whereas 1 i¢ 
new organ sold for $1200.00 f.o.b. Highland. It may 
therefore be safely said that Wicks was the first builder 
of importance to enter this field. 

“As stated, the first unit contained two ranks of pipes: 
a Flute of 97 pipes running down to 16’ pitch and an & 
Salicional of 73 pipes. 

“The voicing and scaling of pipes in a small organ 
require great skill because where the pipes are so limited 
in number they must all be useful. An ordinary flute 
unit could not be used and the Salicional had to be 
voiced somewhat duller than usual, yet with fairly good 
strength. Low wind-pressure, never exceeding 4”, was 
consistently employed. 

“As the demand for these instruments increased, stand- 
ard construction was deviated from by building them 
to fit any space, consoles detached, and various types of 
cases furnished. At no time, not even in the latest cre- 
ations, were the pipes made in stock and voiced ahead. 
Each and every installation receives individual attention. 

“In the construction of a small organ, freedom from 
trouble is most essential; furthermore the organ must 
be so built that the parts are easily accessible if any 
adjustments are necessary. Any one of these small or- 
gans may be placed against a wall and even the sides 
enclosed if desired, for tuning and servicing are done 
from the front.” 

It is hardly necessary to comment that the Bourdon 
is not the old-style register that added nothing but mud 
to an organ, but instead is a modern voice that has mus- 
ic in it. Details as to scale etc. are withheld by request 
of the builder, though we believe the time will soon 
come when organs will no longer be discussed unless 
such fundamental facts are available. After all, as one 
famous builder freely admits, there are no ‘trade secrets’ 
in organ building; the ear of the artist is still greater 
than anything that can possibly be put on paper. 

Mr. Zimmermann stresses the point that each insiru- 
ment is built especially for its own particular music- 
room; there is no such thing as a store-room filled » ith 
pipes from which one set is grabbed for this organ nd 
another set, exactly like it, taken for the next; ins'«ad, 
pipes are made and voiced for each individual or-an. 
This then gives the organist—the most critical an in- 
telligent of all organ purchasers—the opportuni: to 
have a great deal of personal satisfaction in the qu lity 
of tone built into his organ, though it does not es «tly 
give him the safe privilege of changing the actual sp -1f- 
cations. The experience of the builder in building » «ny 
small organs of this type is still more trustworthy .1an 
the theory of the organist who no doubt will be | ur- 
chasing his first organ. 

The organ has but two handicaps as a piece © '- 
dividually-owned musical merchandise. One is dift uty 
of portability and the other is appearance. We ¢. Wot 
do much about the portability, for an organ must ave 
pipes and is not an organ if it tries to eliminate ‘\¢™, 
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but we can do a very great deal about, the appearance 
by vlacing the pipework out of sight and retaining only 
the console in the music-room. This will so greatly en- 
hance the looks of the music-room and its console that 
the ownership of an organ will mean much more. Has 
anyone ever seen anything much more clumsy and in- 
artistic than the average box with a few pipes stuck in 
the front of it, that has in the past housed the ordinary 
residence organ? The solution is to eliminate the box, 
usé an ornamental case or no case at all, put the pipes 
out of sight, and thus satisfy both eye and ear. 

As proof of the point of appearance we again repro- 
duce as our Cover Plate the installation of the Skinner 
organ in the Law residence, Port Chester, New York. 
As the visitor here sees the organ, it is nothing other 
than an interesting and artistic console; there is no box 
of pipes, no unsightly protuberance to spoil the room; 
on the wall we see the insignia of an organ—merely a 
dispaly of pipes, and an artistic, if simple, display it is. 
Contrast this installation with one in which a big pack- 
ing-box has been built out into the room—and then de- 
cide which is artistic and which is not. 

As further proof we reproduce a Wicks installation 
in the residence of Mrs. M. E. Judd, Dalton, Ga. “On 






Hammond’s Electrical Instrument 


the outskirts of the city we find the beautiful home sur- 
rounded by evergreens, flowers, and shrubs of every 
variety, the estate covering several acres. Originally 
two windows were located where the tapestry now hangs; 
these windows were removed to provide the tone-open- 
ings from the organ chamber built on the outside under- 
neath a porch which had served as sort of a drive, the 
change being made to acommodate the organ without 
in any way interfering with the driveway.” 

By eliminating the pipework from the music room, as 
in the Judd residence, we not only gain in appearance 
but we gain something much more important, and that 
is the opportunity to get the console away from the pipes 
so that the music sounds as right to the organist as to 
those who listen; every organist knows it is impossible 
to accurately judge the ensemble when playing from 
that monstrosity, the attached console. In this case, the 
detached Judd console is of African mahogany, and the 
organ contains not merely two registers as in the stoplist 
given herewith but is built on a Diapason, Stopped Flute, 
Salicional, Voix Celeste, and Vox Humana. Would you 
like to own such an organ and have it in your own home 
for practise whenever you were in the mood? The cost 
is no longer prohibitive. 


Working-Description of How the Hammond Produces its Tone and What the Player 


Must Know in 


UR INTEREST in the new Hammond in- 
A) strument is not based on the false notion 
that it is an organ—for an organ has been 
for centuries and will always continue to 
be an instrument producing its tone from 
wind-blown pipes—but because it is an 
unusually successful attempt to market an electrone sup- 
plied with something approaching an organ console, and 
therefore of use to organists for practise purposes pend- 
ing the time when fortune favors and an organ can be 
purchased—which nowadays can be done at surprisingly 
small cost. 


How does the Hammond instrument work? First it 
begins with a revolving tone-wheel that is not round but 
has humps on it, as shown in the accompanying drawing. 
The complete tone-producing assembly consists of this 
tone-wheel, a permanent magnet, and a coil around the 
magnet. The tone-wheel is about 2” in diameter and 
revolves at fixed speed; it “does not touch the magnet- 
point ; it merely passes close to it.” Each time a hump 
on the tone-wheel “passes the permanent magnet, a 
change of magnetization occurs within the magnet. This 
causes an impulse to be induced in the coil.” If this 
happens 440 times a second we get 440 impulses and 
‘Ita pair of head-phones were connected to the terminals 
of the coil a tone would be heard,” giving the note A. 
There are said to be 91 tone-generating elements in the 
instrument, each supplying a different pitch, though the 
console would indicate that there are 97. All are geared 
together; the instrument can never get out of tune. 


The Hammond was first introduced to the public on 
April 13, 1935, at Rockefeller Center, New York, and 
Was on display and in use daily at the Industrial Arts 
Exhibition there for one month beginning April 15, the 
console (with its self-contained mechanism) being lo- 
cated in one end of the auditorium, while the power- 
speaker was at the opposite end. 





thing. 


order to Play It 


The console is 48” long, 24” wide, 37.5” high; it 
weighs 275 pounds; pedal-clavier is detachable. The in- 
strument can be set down anywhere and is ready for use 
merely by plugging into a light-socket. The power- 
speaker can be located wherever desired. Operating cost 
is less than one cent an hour. The advertised price is 
$1250. 


vg — TERMINALS 


TONE WHEEL 





COIL 
THE TONE-PRODUCER 


There are no relays or similar action-parts; a con- 
tact is made when the key is depressed, and immediately 
the tone begins. This initial tone of the tone-wheel as- 
sembly is exceedingly soft and is amplified “many thous- 
ands of times by means of a power-amplifier.” Where 
large auditoriums are to be provided with music, more 
than one power-cabinet is supplied for greater volume. 


Thus for conventions outdoors or in vast auditoriums 
one console and a half-dozen power-amplifiers widely 
distributed would be an ideal installation for emergency 
use. 


The crescendo pedal shown in the illustration operates 


on the amplifier ; the music can be made so soft as to be 
virtually inaudible in even a small room unless absolute 
quiet prevails, and it can be amplified to produce all the 


fortissimo desired. 
“This new instrument is not made in imitation of any- 
It creates new tones under the control of the 
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player in accordance with his fancy.” And that’s where 
the console comes in. 

The initial tone is the familiar flute-like fundamental, 
a simple tone devoid of partials to enrich it. If the 
reader will refer to the photograph of the tone-controls 
he will see that they are given the form of sliding stops 
which pull forward into eight definite positions. The 
first group of two to the left are for the Pedal, the next 
group of nine are for the manuals. In this group of 
nine, the third from the left, a white stop, is the funda- 
mental 8’ tone, and to its immediate right is another 
white stop, its 4’ octave; then in order come the twelfth, 
fifteenth, seventeenth, nineteenth, and twenty-second; 
left of the fundamental are the sub-quint and the sub- 
octave. Thus the whole series expressed in pitch-length 
would be— 

16’—10 2/3’—8’—4’—2 2/3’—2’—1 3/5’—1 1/3’—1’. 
Or in music notation, the series would be 

CCC—GGG—CC—C—G—c'—e"—- gc’. 

Each of these nine stops brings on a tone that is ex- 
actly like all the others, and each in turn has exactly the 
same strengths available through the eight positions to 
which it can be pulled forward toward the player. The 
opportunities for experimental tone-building are there- 
fore extensive. 

The round knob to the left of the Pedal stops is the 
Tremulant control; merely by turning the knob a little 
further the speed of the Tremulant is increased. 

The set of nine stops shown next to the two Pedal 
stops exists four times in the Hammond, twice for each 
of its two manuals. It will be observed that the bottom 
octave of the manual keyboards is reversed black and 
white; these are not for playing but for registration; 
they are in reality only combination pistons whose com- 
binations are not adjustable at the console but mechan- 
ically in the back where the mechanism is; the purchaser 
can set these combinations to suit himself. 

Our photograph shows the set of nine stops partly 
pulled out, which means that a certain tone-quality is 
available by means of this set of stops; to make this 
combination take effect, the organist must press the white 
B-flat key. If the other set of stops has a combination 
drawn on it, the organist makes it effective from the 
manual by touching the B key. The other keys of the 
bottom octave are the combons which when touched 
bring on the tone qualities pre-assigned to them. Thus 
while playing on one of these combons, the player can 
re-set the tones from either of the two groups of nine 
stops above the top manual, and then when ready to use 
the new tone set up, press either the B or the B-flat 
key and immediately get it. 

If we pull all nine stops forward as far as possible, to 
their 8th position, we get the full tone of the instru- 











THE TONE-CONTROLS 
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THE HAMMOND 
and its inventor, Mr. Laurens Hammond, president of 


the Hammond Clock Co., Chicago. “Without the Ham- 
mond Clock Co.’s experience in building synchronous 
electric clocks, this instrument would not be possible.” 
—_———_—_ De" 
ment; and the full tone of the top manual will be pre- 
cisely like that of the bottom manual. All tones are ex- 
actly alike. We can voice two Diapasons as closely alike 
as possible, and they may still be slightly different to 
critical ears; not so in the Hammond. Yet when play- 
ing on the full bottom manual and with the other hand 
adding the same chord on the top manual, the tones 
build up perceptibly fuller or louder. 

The mechanism is so silent that though the player sits 
very close to it, he hears no noises whatever. 

Mr. Hammond says it is not built to imitate any other 
music instrument. Certainly its only similarity to the 
piano is its keyboard, and its only similarity to the or- 
gan is its keyboard and tone-changing possibilities. The 
word organ applied to such a delightful invention is mis- 
leading and false; such misbranding must be stopped. 
When oleomargarin was invented as an imitation of 
and substitute for butter, its manufacturers took the easy 
way out and called it butter; when rayon was invented 
as an imitation of and substitute for silk, its salesmen 
sometimes made the mistake of calling it silk. The laws 
of right and truth, not to mention also the mechanical 
man-made law of the nation, stopped these misuses 0! 
words that had already become so identified with one 
particular product that no imitation could have an) right 
to pose as the original. In the present instance, liere 's 
an electrotone that has merit enough to stand on i's own 
feet, and its friends need not pretend it is something 
else. 

When manufacturers and engineers turn their attet 
tion too critically to matters of art, something is likely 
to go wrong. Says the Hammond booklet, “253,000,000 
tone-colors at your finger-tips,” which may be theoretical: 
ly true, but practically we believe that if any jury o 
trained ears were to endeavor to test the instrument and 
catalogue definitely the recognizable tone-colors the ne! 
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total might not be more than fifty or a hundred; and in 
the making of practical music the resources would be 
considerably less. This same is of course true of the 
unit principle of organ building; theoretically the possi- 
bilities should be limitless, but practically they are dis- 
tressingly limited. This is no argument against either 
an electrotone or a unit organ, but merely a necessary 
correction of an unjustified statement. 

The Hammond’s portability is a valuable asset, also its 
rather handsome and neat appearance. The average box, 
with a few pipes on the front of it, into which the small 
studio organ has been built during past decades, is any- 
thing but a delight to the eye. One look at the Ham- 
mond is enough to show its neatness; it fits into any 
music-room. Let us hope innumerable homes will have 
such instruments and thus provide pupils for organists 
and, as time goes on, an increasing urge to own an or- 
gan. Certainly there is no organ salesman so blind as 
not to see the desirability of having thousands of these 
organ-like consoles in the homes of our better citizens ; 
familiarity with sustained-tone music can but lead to the 
desire to have two-manual unified organs in many smal- 
ler residences and four-manual organs in all wealthy 
homes. 

The Hammond, like all others, has but one tone to 
offer ; the whole thing is built on that one tone. Scientifi- 
cally it is true that we can build up any quality of tone 
we want merely by adding partials of the right strengths, 
but practically the limitations assert themselves all too 
soon. So we must not approach a one-color instrument 
and demand of its inventor what we can expect when 
we buy, let us say, a unified three-color organ, for such 
demands on the electrotone type of instrument would be 
unreasonable. Whether or not an inventor will ever be 
able to put three or four different fundamental tone- 
qualities into an electrotone, and make those qualities 
available for such varied mixing as the Hammond al- 
ready has achieved with its mono-colored tones, is some- 
thing that cannot be predicted. 

Two features of the Hammond call for early improve- 
ment; one is the method of stop-control, the other is the 
two-octave pedal clavier. If standard pistons replaced 
the present bottom octave of keys; if the nine draw- 
keys, each pulling forward to eight positions, were 
changed to stop-tongues so that an organist could play 
the Hammond just as he plays an organ; and if the pres- 
ent short-range pedal clavier (which went out of fashion 
almost half a century ago) were brought up to date, the 
organ profession would find the instrument more use- 
ful for practise purposes. The danger of growing tone- 
deaf through prolonged practise on a mono-colored in- 
strument (thereby losing one’s facility for registration 
when playing an organ) need not bother us very much— 
chiefly because the schooled musician realizes the danger 
and will guard himself against its consequences. 

To Mr. Laurens Hammond then goes the credit for 
having marketed an electrotone of sufficient quality and 
mechanical perfection, and at low enough cost, to make 
the instrument worthy of the attention of the music 
world. The organist is particularly interested because 
it is something else for the Joneses to buy in order to 
keep up with each other, and every time a Jones family 
does buy, the Jones daughters must need be instructed 
in the gentle art of drawing music from it—and no pian- 
ist can do the instructing quite so well as the organist. 
Result? More pupils for organists to teach. And Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones may ultimately find themselves in the 
predicament of having to keep up again, and the next 
time an organ-builder will get a neat little contract at a 
neat little profit. When the false nomenclature has been 


eliminated all around, it will be an instrument to wel- 
come.—T.S.B. 
eS 
A Letter: 
ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS 
By Henry WILLIs 
The article describing the new Hammond instrument in 
your June issue is interesting, especially because on the 
same day I received my copy of T.A.O. I also received 
a communication from some agency in England advocat- 
ing most enthusiastically a new type of “pipeless organ” 
which had been perfected by Mr. John Compton. Again 
the same invention claims to have been discovered a few 
months ago by a Mr. S. V. Dowding who gives a dia- 
gram and description of his invention in the July 13 
issue of Popular Wireless. 

In view of the many claims to this electronic principle 
I feel you might be interested to know that this method 
of obtaining musical notes from an electrical source and 
for polyphonic use was submitied to me for consider- 
ation by our Mr. A. Thompson-Allen of our research 
department in January 1927. The original papers are 
still in my possession. 

The principle is that of rotating discs, one disc for 
each note of the compass, mounted upon a common 
spindle driven by an electric motor at a fixed speed. 
The higher notes have the larger discs and the discs de- 
crease in diameter proportionately as the scale descends. 
On the perimeter of these discs there are imposed iron 
veins, at the proportion of one vein per frequency (pre- 
suming that the discs were to revolve at one revolution 
per second). But since the discs-spindle may be made 
to revolve at any desired speed the number of veins to 
constitute a note of 517 vibrations does not have to be 
517 veins. 

The revolving discs with their veins are so disposed 
as to produce an electrical potential variation in connec- 
tion with a special amplifier. The quality of the tones 
produced is varied by the thickness and shape of the 
veins, and the angle at which the veins are set in the 
discs. And the compilation of prime fundamental tones 
with harmonic tones coupled with harmonics of harmon- 
ics is the source of imitation. The medium for con- 
version of the electric impulses may be electrostatic or 
electromagnetic. 

But the whole system, whilst ingenious and interest- 
ing, is but an imitation of the real and is therefore of 
little artistic and only slight commercial value. There- 
fore I did not adopt or use it. 

A violin is an instrument of artistic value only in the 
hands of one who can play it. But if that violin be 
placed on a lathe, or a whole series of violins (one for 
each note) be so applied with automatic bows and vi- 
brators controlled from organ keys so that a man can 
produce the actual notes of a violin, it is not a violin and 
no one who appreciates that particular instrument (or 
similarly any other) would be convinced by it, or in- 
spired. 

I would add I have considered many forms of pro- 
ducing electronic tones, all of which I have rejected for 
the same reason: no artistic value, only commercial. 


—T.A.O. CLOSING DATES— 

The only way to do a job well is to have a plan and 
then stick to it in spite of all temptation to abandon 
it every few days in favor of some last-minute request 
to change. Those who delay a week or two in sending 
materials for these pages can not expect the editorial 
staff to sacrifice themselves to make up time lost by 
others. 































































Editorial Reflections 
Choir Problems 


UITE a great many problems face the 
organist as the new season begins. One 
thing is fairly certain: continuing to do 
things in the same old way year after 
year will get us nowhere. It is equally 
true that being too ready to try too 

many things even once will likely bring more disap- 

pointment than reward. The middle course of the 
newest of the old and the oldest of the new is still 

about the best. , 

What does the new day demand? If the organist 
could employ himself, pay his own salary, and be re- 
quired to please only himself, it would be an easy life. 

I talked with Mr. Hugh McAmis this summer about 
church music in New York City and we drifted around 
to choirs. What were the outstandingly good choirs 
in the City last season? We agreed on four chorus 
choirs, and agreed similarly that we did not like boy- 
choirs, unless perchance in certain restricted types of 
Episcopal services, and under no circumstances did 
we like children’s choirs in the church service except- 
ing on Children’s Day. That left us just four good 
choirs in the City of New York. 

Here then were two organists sitting as an unin- 
vited jury and rendering the verdict that out of per- 
haps a hundred semi-worthy churches there were only 
four that had good choirs. We did not question the 
organ preludes and postludes; we both understood that 
these things do not matter at all on a par with the 
anthems. 

Both Mr. McAmis and I had personallv inspected at 
close range the work of children’s choirs in the sedate 
Sunday service. We weighed them in the balance and 
found them wanting. We had a day of unprecedented 
agreement and decided that the children’s choir might 
easily be essential for the average organist, but its 
place was not in the Sunday service but in the Sunday 
school. So long as the organist permits the children 
and grown-ups in the Sunday school to sing the mol- 
lified jazz in Sunday-school hymnals, we can not ex- 
pect an appreciation of reform in church music; but if 
we take the trouble to personally supervise the music 
of the Sunday school, through the medium of rather 
well-trained children’s choirs, we lay the foundation 
for that ideal church music we've all dreamed about. 

One of the dangers of the children’s choir is the 
circus element. No doubt half our clergymen fall vic- 
tim to it. They know that every time a child takes 
part in the Sunday service, the parents are more likely 
to show up than stay at home. The rest is obvious. 
The organist is the goat. The organist, not getting 
the salary of the clergyman, must do the work the 





Reviews 





clergyman’s sermon once did in filling the pews—-one 
method is as good as another if it works. The chil- 
dren’s choir does work when it’s new; it continues to 
work over a period of years when it appears only once 
a month. I have seen instances of festival services put 
on by children when there were enough children in 
the organizations to fill the church auditorium to 
capacity if only the parents of each child came, and 
yet the church was not a quarter filled. It didn’t work. 
It did make the organist work—work harder than ever 
the clergyman had to work at his part of the perform- 
ance. 

The attention given children’s choirs in recent years 
will ultimately work a reform in church music if we 
direct it intelligently. If we allow it to get a hold on 
the music of the Sunday services we defeat our own 
purposes; if we use it to cultivate a reception for 
worthy Sunday-service music performed by adults— 
juvenils, no matter how expertly trained, cannot 
perform music satisfactorily—we contribute vastly to 
the welfare of the whole church organization. Bad 
music poorly performed by incompetent singers is do- 
ing the church as much damage today as uninteresting 
sermons poorly delivered by incompetent clargymen. 
The radio and the printing press have brought a new 
era of thought, almost a new era of semi-intelligence; 
we can no longer stop it by enlarging upon the ele- 
ment of mystical religious fear. Men are no longer 
scared of hell fire. They don’t believe in it. But that 
men are willing to believe in the church is proved by 
their continuing to pay its bills. We must therefore 
change our psychology and structure to meet the needs 








A New Theory | 
of Untempered Music 


Theoretical Instruction on Fundamental Facts 


Mr. Norden’s research over a period of years has brought 
forth many new facts in musical theory, thereby explaining 
errors in tempered theory. This method is essential for all 
musicians, but especially for those participating in a cappella 
music, chamber music and orchestral music. Temperam<at 
only apparently simplified the writing of music and is “ot 
applicable to non-keyboard music,—where the pitch is t‘<e, 
and must be tuned by the performer, or the singer. 


Instruction —Lectures 


The lectures are illustrated with an organ in just, 
meantone and equal intonation. 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
615 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Fa. 
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of men—we need not bother much about their ap- 
roval. 

' Mr. McAmis and I decided also that we consider a 
chorus of fifty or sixty adults quite sufficient for the 
largest churches. It is hardly necessary for any artist 
to resort to quackery so long as he has some genuine 
art behind him; when he finds the art is dying, then 
quackery can help. When we find that the art of 
choral music is not sufficiently at our command to 
hold the attention of audiences and congregations, we 
do -vell to turn to the tricks of the motion-picture 
procucer “and go in for mobs; the more singers we 
can »ack into the show, the better. 

3ut when radio and the concert platform can give 
the average citizen all the fine music he wants, is it 
reasonable to believe he goes to church for music? or 
oratory? I have never been able to believe he does. It 
seems to me now, as it did ten years ago, that the con- 
gregation wants what we know the church service can 
be and what every experienced organist would under- 
take to make it if he had the opportunity. What is 
that : 

First, it is the hardest thing in the world to definie 
We have tried to define it in these pages merely by 
the process of showing samples of it under the heading 
of Religious Services. They were not an oration. 
They were not a concert. They were not like any- 
thing else in the world. They were an original crea- 
tion, made to let a man’s spirit dwell on thoughts con- 
nected with that thing vaguely known as religion. 
What is it? Write your own definition. Personally 
I think it embodies all that accounts for the difference 
between the culture and progress of the Christian na- 
tions—Britain and America for example—as compared 
to the condition of peoples in the non-Christian nations 
—China, Africa, Russia. Take your choice. 

A man who is successful enough and has vision 
enough to set up his own studio and buy his own 
three-manual organ is one whose opinions are worth 
observing, so I’ll quote Mr. McAmis’ opinions on one 
more point. He, even as I also and the reader too, has 
found the average organist does a better job of it with 
his choir when he performs the simple things well and 
shuns public attempts at performances of things be- 
yond the capacity of his choristers. He who ponders 
that idea and uses it will save himself much time, 
worry, and disappointment. 

The mere turn of the tide and flip of the calendar 
now plung us all into another season of work. We 
can drift our way through it, or we can put it through 
ona planned schedule. And if the whole of New York 
City affords only four choirs whose work satisfies the 


critical judgment of two members of our profession, 
he who works under great handicaps and with limited 
resources need spend little time or worry when things 
do not go exactly right. I like to recall the maxim of 
my old friend and mentor, the late Bauman Lowe: 
the thing to do with a mistake is to forget it imme- 
diately and think about the things ahead.—T-.S.B. 


AQ 
—UNITS AND MR. COMPTON— 
It is our pleasure to acknowledge a letter from Mr. 
John Compton, the distinguished British builder, in 
defense of units, which we regret being unable to 
publish. Our distinguished contributor is in error in 
saying “nobody in England or America has thought 
the matter worth more than a few weeks’ study.” In 
America our associate Dr. William H. Barnes, Editor 
of our Organ Department, has used, observed, tested, 
and studied unit methods along with straight consist- 
ently and persistently over a period of decades; and 
so also have Austin, Estey, Hillgreen-Lane, Kilgen, 
Kimball, Midmer-Losh, and Moller, among our promi- 
nent builders who have successfully done both unit 
and straight work. In fact this magazine began some 
eighteen years ago with an extensive and long-con- 
tinued debate on Unit versus Straight, which no doubt 
many of our readers will recall. Certainly, the unit 
in America has been given vastly more than a “few 
weeks’ study.” It has been given a thorough weigh- 
ing in the balance and found completely wanting. Mr. 
Compton mentions “octave couplers” and “missing 
notes” and many of the other shallow arguments 
used by the straight advocates. T.A.O. is not in- 
fluenced by any of these theories but only by the one 
indisputable fact that through the entire period of 
half a century, shall we say, when units were being 
given a most complete, competent, and thorough test, 
not one artist in all America was willing to attempt 
a Bach recital on a unit, nor a recital of any class 
other than jazz—and dare any man say organs are 
built for jazz? Another fact of almost equal weight 








For Sale 
BEAUTIFUL AEOLIAN ORGAN 
twenty ranks of pipes, Harp, Chimes, 


Circassian walnut console. Ralph Pratt 
Estate, 55 Water St., Exeter, N. H. 
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is this, that not one famous organist in all America 
or Britain has ever yet proclaimed his endorsement 
of the unit organ. 

American designers, both among the amateurs and 
among the builders, will occasionally unify a register and 
get a dozen stops out of it; but not a one will do it 
willingly, and not a one will be as happy and proud of 
the job as of such opportunities as he gets to design the 
organ with pipes instead of wires. 

If Mr. Compton will refer to T.A.O. for January 1926, 
September 1927, and October 1934, he will recognize that 
Mr, Willis has not been the only British builder to be 
given praise in these pages. But in this unit business 
we regret that until something develops in its favor no 
further space can be allowed for championing it.— 
TSB: 

From a Letter 

—HOW TO DO IT— 

“A new music committee, and a petition with some 400 
names demanding my immediate reinstatment, turned the 
trick . . During the interim choir-membership had 
fallen to a dozen or so and I was able to reenlist only 
those I desired; with the addition of a paid quartet and 
other new material I have an average attendance up to 
thirty, with thirty-eight as my goal. Since straighten- 
ing out the library I have retained 124 anthems for the 
chorus, with some 500 for the quartet; I have $300. for 


—ILLINOIS WESLEYAN— 


Frank B. Jordan, head of the organ department of [I- 


linois Wesleyan University, reports extensive activities 
in preparation for the coming season. The 4m in the 
auditorium has been enlarged by the addition of eight 
registers and another 2m for practise purposes has been 
installed, both done by the Hinners Organ Co. under 
the supervision of A. W. Hinners who is a member of 
the University board of trustees. The 4m console has 
been moved to a more favorable location and the chim- 
ber openings into the auditorium have been enlarged. 
An amplification system for the Chimes has been in- 
stalled so that their music can now be heard throughout 
the town. Says Mr. Jordan: 

“This amplification required the building of a tower 
on one of the College buildings for housing the electrical 
equipment and loud-speakers. The amplification is so 
arranged that we can broadcast the Chimes throughout 
the city, and can similarly broadcast the organ recitals.” 

The additions to the organ equipment have been made 
because of the development of the department. Again 
this year capacity enrollment has been attained; “we 
have already enrolled the finest freshman class in our 
history; every year we are attracting organ-pupils from 
a greater distance.” The current summer course was 
one of the best in the University’s history ; the music de- 
partment capped the season July 23 with a performance 










































library expenses this year. 
all steamed up?” 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
ParK STREET BAPTIST 
M. P. Moller Inc. 


Dedicated July 28 by Frederick 
Howard Parker 
V-15. R-15. S-28. B-11. P-1042. 
PEDAL: V-1. R-1. S-4. 
16 BOURDON 44 

Gedeckt (S) 
8 Bourdon 


Gedeckt (S) 
GREAT: V-4. R-4. S-6. 
I-XPRESSIVE 
S DIAPASON 61 
DULCIANA 73 
MELODIA 73 
4 English Diapason (C) 
FLUTE D’AMOUR 61 
8 CHIMES 21 
SWELL: V-?7. R-7. 
16 Gedeckt 
8 DIAPASON 73 
GEDECKT 85-16’ 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE tc 61 
4 FL. TRAVERSO 7%3 
Salicional 
Flauto Traverso 
Flauto Traverso 
OBOE-HORN 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 
ian V-3. R-3. S-%. 
ENG. DIAPASON 7%3 
Dulciana (G) 
. Melodia (G) 
GAMBA 73 
4 Flute d’Amour (G) 
8 CLARINET 7%3 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 


S-11. 
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Can I be blamed for being 


Mr. Parker’s dedicatory program 
was unusually well made: 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Handel, Con. 10: Aria; Allegro. 
Stebbins, In Summer 
Edmundson-j, Bells Through Trees 
MacDowell, To a Wild Rose 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
McAmis, Dreams 
Gaul-j, Ave Maris Stella 
Borowski-j, Son. 1: Allegro 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Boex, Marche Champetre 
Sibelius, Finlandia 


Recital 
Programs 





This column is confined to organ re- 
cital programs; concerts of organ 
and other instrumental or vocal mus- 
ic are not included. 

..Dr. Frederic T. EGENER 

.Cronyn Memorial, London, Ont. 
Liszt, Les Preludes 
Egener, Across the Prairies 
Reubke’s 94th Psalm Sonata 
Dethier-j, The Brook 
Rasbach, Trees 
Bonnet, Elves 
Jenkins-j, Night 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 

.. Frank B. JORDAN 

...Grace M. E., Decatur, III. 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro 
Dunham, Scherzo G 
McAmis, Dreams 


of Massenet’s “Eve” 
chorus of eighty. 





conducted by Mr. Jordan with a 


Yon, Concert Study No. 2 
Wesley, Gavotte 
ar. Poister, Cradle Song 
Widor, §- Allegro Vivace 
...Hugh McAMIS 

. All Saints’, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Rowley, Song of Creation 
Festing, Variations 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Vierne, 2: Cantabile 
Wagner, Forest Murmurs 
Bach, O Sacred Head 
McKinley, When I Survey . 
Handel, Largo 

.. Edward G. MEAD 

..Miami University 

.. Contemporary Composers 
Darke, Chorale-Fantasia 
Bairstow, Evening Song 
Hollins, Grand Choeur Gm 
Widor, 2: Pastorale; Adagio. 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Vierne, 1: Allegro Vivace 
Baumgartner, Idyll 
Dickinson, Storm King: Canon 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Edmundson, Bells through the | rees 
Rogers, Suite Gm: Toccata 
...Claude L. MURPHREE 
...University of Florida 
Bach, Con. Am: Mvt. 1 
Diggle, Lake of Gennesaret 

Will o’ the Wisp 

Wee Kirk Wedding Song 
Hailing, Highland Pastoral 
Bach’s Sonata 3 
Clokey, Little Red Lark 
Nevin’s Tragedy of Tin Soldicr 
Matthews, Hymntune Preludes 
Karg-Elert, Rondo Campanella 
Edmundson, Benedictus 
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_,. First Baptist, Savannah 
Handel, Con. 4: Mvt. 1 
Bach, I call to Thee 

Lord God now open 

Toccata F 
Edmundson, Easter Spring Song 
Vierne, 2: Scherzo 
Maithews, Hymntune Preludes 
Dethier-j, The Brook 
Lemare, Paraphrases 
Arensky, Cuckoo 
Bonnet, Concert Variations 
... Robert NOEHREN 

St. George’s, Guelph, Ont. 
Bach, Christ lay in bonds 

Fugue D 
Vierne, 2: Cantabile 
Maleingreau, Praetorium Tumult 
Jepson, Pantomime 
Bingham, Florentine Chimes 
Baumgartner, Idyll 
Dupre, Finale 
...*Carl WEINRICH 
...Eastman School of Music 
Buxtehude, Prel.-Fugue-Chac. 
Byrd, The Woods so Wild 
Handel’s Concerto 5 
Simonds, Now sinks the golden sun 
Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 
Honegger, Fugue Csm 
Vierne, Scherzetto 
Bach, Son. 5: Allegro 

Lord God now open 

In Thee is gladness 

To Thee I Cry 

Dear Christians let us now 

When in the hour 

Toccata F 


Advance Programs 


Recitals to be Played During the 
Coming Month 

...E. Power BIGGS 

...5t. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
... Sept. 3, 1:00 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Williams, Rhosymedre Prelude 
Wesley, Gavotte 
Dupre, Noel Variations 

... Sept. 10, 1:00 
Bach, Fugue Dm 

Sleepers Wake 
Widor, 5: Variations 
Vierne, 3: Finale 

...Arthur W. QUIMBY 
..-Museum of Art, Cleveland 

.. Sept. 8, 15, 22, 29, 5:15 
Mendelssohn, Son, 1: 

Allegro and Adagio 
Gigout, Scherzo 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
Vierne, 1: Toccata 

-..Sept. 18, 8:15 p.m. 
Buxtehude, Prel.-Fugue-Chac. - 
Bach, Deck thyself my soul 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 1 
Gigout, Scherzo 
Franck, Prel.-Fugue-Variation 


Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
... Alexander SCHREINER 
... Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 
... Broadcast over Columbia chain 
... Sept. 1, 8:30 p.m., m.s.t. 
Guilmant-g, Son. 4: Allegro 
Bach, Concerto 4 
Dillon-ms., Indian Flute Call 
Henselt, If I were a Bird 
Colby-ms., Toccata F 
Franck-xd, Finale 
... Sept. 8, 8:30 p.m., m.s.t. 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Mendelssohn, Hunting Song 
Schreiner-ms., Toccata Bm 
Schumann-h, Sketch Df 
Diggle-o, Toccata Jubilant 
Demereaux-s, Scherzo 

Publishers are: g—Schirmer, xd 
—Durand, h—Gray, o—Ditson, s— 


Service 
Selections 


wt 


CHRISTMAS 1934 

Again we present the Christmas pro- 
grams at a time when our readers 
are beginning to think about them. 
We present here only the more 
elaborate examples. 
...Dr. Wm. C. CARL 
...First Presb., New York 
Liszt, Song of Shepherds 
Bach, Angels and Shepherds 
Guilmant, Scotch Noel 
Silent Night, German 
This day Christ was born, Byrd 
Sweet was the song, English 
Nowell, Dickinson 
O Nightingale, Swiss 
Now go to sleep, Schumann 
Joyous Christmas song, French 
Hindemith, Shepherds at Bethlehem 

Converse’s “Holy Night,” a 
“masque to be performed by young 
children” was given. 
...Grace Leeds DARNELL 
...5t. Mary’s, New York 
...Carols 
Angel Voices, Monk 
Let the song go round, Stock 
There’s a song, Lutkin 
Sleep little Dove, Alsatian 
Hail all hail, Bohemian 
Come shepherds come, Tyrolese 
Bring a torch, French 
Now sing we all, French 
Cantique Noel, Adam 

Parker’s cantata “Shepherds’ 
Vision” was sung. 
... Vernon de TAR 
...Calvary, New York 
...Christmas Eve Carol Service 
Break forth, Bach 


A Child this day, ar. Shaw 

Silent Night, Trad. 

Today is born, Praetorius 

I sing of a maiden, Candlyn 

While by my sheep, ar. Jungst 

Here are we, Willan 

Now Christmas day, Whitehead 

A story fair, ar. Dickinson 

Patapan, ar. Shaw 

This endnes night, Mackinnon 

Man be merry, Rowley 

Happy Bethlehem, ar. Schindler 

O Holy Night, Adam 

In Excelsis Gloria, Breton 

...Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 

... Brick Presb., New York 

...Carols of Many Nations 

A story fair, Lapland 

A little Child, Davis 

Night was dark, Norwegian 

From heaven high, German 

First Nowell, English 

Shepherds on this hill, Greek 

Shepherds at Inn, Mexican 

O nightingale awake, Swiss 

Is this the way, Italian 

Behold the star, Negro 

In the stable mean, Corsican 

Sleep my Jesus, Dutch 

... Lucius Edwin HARRIS 

...Christ Church, Springfield 

...Christmas Eve 

Angelus ad Pastores, Hassler 

Hodie Christus, Sweelinck 

Lullay my liking, ar. Holst 

Let all mortal flesh, ar. Holst 

Of one that is, ar. Holst 

Christ Child, Daniels 

Through the dark, Daniels 

Away in a manger, ar. Martin 

Chorale, Berlioz 

When Christ was born, Stokowski 

Echo carol, Whitehead 

I saw three ships, Taylor 

...Clarence E. HECKLER 

...Christ Lutheran, Harrisburg 

..-Candle-Light Carol Service 

Dethier, Christmas 

Shepherd’s Story, ar. Dickinson 

Silence of night, ar. Dickinson 

Catalonian Carol, ar. Dickinson 

Still grows the evening, Dickinson 

Angels and shepherds, Dickinson 

j. On December 25, Catalan 

Sleep my Jesus, ar. Dickinson 

While by my sheep, Jungst 

Yon, Gesu Bambino 

Lapland Carol, ar. Dickinson 

Shepherds’ Song, ar. Dickinson 
At 10:15 there was music from 

the Deagan tower chimes; at 10:30 

a brass choir played from the belfry ; 

at 10:45 the organ prelude. Mat- 

thews’ cantata “Story of Christmas” 

was sung. 

...George W. KEMMER 

...5t. George’s, New York 

... Annual Carol Service 

Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 

On Christmas night, Williams 
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Noel, Williams 
Leave shepherds, ar. Smith 
3alulalow, Warlock 
Shepherds’ story, ar. Dickinson 
Christmas day, Holst 
Lullay my liking, Holst 
Holy night, Adam 
Silent night, Gruber 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 

Mr. Kemmer used violin, harp, 
and Theremin. 
...Earl R. LARSON 
...First M. E., Duluth 
...Carols of Many Nations 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Come ye lofty, Gaul 
Holly and ivy, Boughton 
Full of beauty, James 
On winter’s night, Mackinnon 
Now Christmas day, Whitehead 
Lame Shepherd, Voris 
I saw three ships, Mackinnon 
Yon, Christmas in Sicily 
Before the paling, Kramer 
Shepherds on hill, Dickinson 
Christ in the Snow, Gaul 
Masters in this hall, Candlyn 
fidmundson, Carillon 
...Max MIRANDA 
... Beloit College 
...Candle-Light Service 
Pachelbel, Good news from heaven 
Brahms, Es ist ein Ros’ 
Busser, Il est Ne’ 
Planets Stars and Airs, Bach 
Song of angels, ar. Dickinson 
Come hither, McCollin 
Now once again, Fletcher 
Stcherbatcheff, Shepher’s Pipes 
Dubois, March of Magi 
Christ-Child so fair, Whitehead 
In Dulci Jubilo, ar. Krone 
Lapland carol, ar. Dickinson 
Now Christmas Day, Whitehead 
Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 
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Bonnet, Rhapsodie Catalane 
Vibra-Harp and violin were used 

in playing Adam’s O Holy Night. 

...C. A. REBSTOCK 

...Covenant Presb., Cleveland 

..-Carol Service of Lights 

Sometimes I rest, Clokey 

Russian carol, ar. Gaul 

When I view the Mother, Voris 

Holly and Ivy, Boughton 

We saw Him, Kennedy 

Three Kings, ar. Schindler 

Behold the star, ar. Burleigh 

Joseph and shepherds, ar. Gaul 

Cherry-tree carol, ar. Butcher 

Morning star, Hagen 

Light of God, Humperdinck 
Clokey’s cantata, “When the 

Christ Child Came,” was sung at 

vespers. 

...Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS 

...5t. Bartholomew’s, New York 

...Carol Service 

Nowell, Dickinson 

Morning star, Praetorius 

Shepherds came, Jacobson 

Christ-Child, Daniels 

Magi journedy far, Whitehead 

Patapan, trad. Burgundy 

Child of promise, Houseley 

O Holy Night, Adam 

... Christmas Eve Service 

Russian Carol, ar. Gaul 

In mirth and gladness, Niedt 
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Jesus our Brother, Beach 
Angels o’er the fields, Dickinson 
Lulling her Child, ar. Donovan 
To Nowell I shall sing, Smith 
Happy Bethlehem, ar. Schindler 


—ELECTROTONES— 
To meet the need for an accu: ite 
name for the new musical ins‘ :u- 
ments producing tone by electrical 
means, or depending upon electri ‘ity 
for the results, T.A.O. has coined the 
word Electrotone. So far as we 
know, the word was first used in 
T.A.O.’s letters to several of its as- 
sociated staff of contributors early 
in June of this year. These instru- 
ments are not organs and never will 
be; they will have no effect on the 
organ industry other than to assist 
its development exactly as does the 
piano. To continue the fundamental 
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er-or of permitting them to be called 
orans in the text pages of a techni- 
ca organ magazine would only 
arouse such a protest against them 
th.t their manufacturers would be 
vi wed as enemies of the organ pro- 
fe sion whereas they should be and 
wil be the organ world’s allies. 
Tlecrefore in the text pages of 
T.\.O. in the future the word or- 
ga will not be permitted excepting 
when correctly used to apply to an 
organ. Until a better word is found, 
ele ‘trotone will be used to apply to 
any of the electrical instruments not 
otherwise named. As already stated, 
the Hammond electrotone is espe- 
cially interesting to the organ world 
and an illustrated technical descrip- 
tion of it is now published in these 
pages, where have already been tech- 
nically described all its predecessors 
—the Rangertone, Miessner Poly- 
phone, Nuttall Polytone, the Clavi- 
lux (light, not sound), the Orgatron, 
ete. 
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—VIRGIL FOX— 

has been appointed organist of 
Brown Memorial Presbyterian, Bal- 
timore, beginning Sept. 1; associated 
with him as choirmaster is W. 
Richard Weagly ; both occupied simi- 
lar positions in St. Marks, Hanover, 
Pa. This famous Baltimore church 
has a 4m Skinner installed four 
years ago when extensive alterations 
were made in the auditorium. Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Weagly were Peabody 
students together and in Hanover 
presented an elaborate program of 
church music, including five recitals 
with Mr. Weagly as tenor soloist. 
The joint arrangement enables Mr. 
Fox to devote himself vigorously to 
his career of concert- organist in 
which he has already made his name 
known throughout the nation. 


—EIGENSCHENK— 
“Milwaukee has gone wild over Dr. 
Eigenschenk. It takes such a lot to 
get this lethargic burg stirred up that 
I was quite unprepared for the glow- 
ing reports that have come in,” 
wrote an organist to Frank Van 
Dusen, teacher and manager, about 
his star pupil, Dr. Edward Eigen- 
schenk, concert organist. Dr. 
Eigenschenk had given two recitals 
on the same day in Milwaukee, one 
for State Teachers College, the other 
for the Guild. In addition to these 
two recitals Dr. Eigenschenk gave 
midsummer recitals in Dubuque; 
Kimball Hall, Chicago; and three in 
the University of Chicago. 

—RECORDINGS— 
Anyone interested in knowing what 
a convention of organists is like, 
without having to take the time and 
spend the money to attend one, can 
secure the recordings made by 
Rangertone Inc. ; best results will be 
had from an “electric pickup phono- 
graph.” Among the records that 
look most interesting are the Ross 
impromptu choir rehearsal and the 
Harold Gleason organ recital. A full 
list of the records available can be 
had from Rangertone Inc. (address 
in T.A.O. Directory). 

—TRINITY SURPLUS— 
Trinity Church corporation, New 
York, reports a surplus of $120,826. 
for 1934, compared to a 1933 de- 
ficit of $77,044. 

—SCHIRMER— 

Mrs. Martha Barnes Schirmer, 
first wife of the late Rudolph E. 
Schirmer, president of G. Schirmer 
Inc., died July 22 at the age of 80. 
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—ST. LAWRENCE SKETCH— 
In the near future J. Fischer & Bro. 
will make available the first number 
in the famous St. Lawrence Sketches 
by Dr. Alexander Russell. Some 
time early in the present century, or 
was it an earlier one? these Sketches 
began to appear and become a suc- 
cess, Song of the Basket Weaver 
and Up the Saguenay have been so 
frequently used on our finest recital 
programs that it is no longer a dis- 
grace to be caught using an Ameri- 
can composition in public. But the 
first of the Sketches had not been 
published nor, evidently, even writ- 
ten. Patience is one of the innum- 
erable graces of character essential 
in the make-up of a publisher, so 
after waiting fourteen years, J. 
Fischer & Bro. have the pleasure pro- 
ducing Sketch No. 1: The Citadel of 
Quebec. It is promised for publica- 
tion this autumn. 


—WINSLOW CHENEY— 
announces a series of organ courses 
in his New York studio this season, 
including one for beginners, a gen- 
eral course with special attention to 
church-recital repertoire, historical 
course on repertoire from Bach to 
the present, one on repertoire and 
methods of the French school, one 
on memorizing, and a special course 
on registration, including the prin- 
ciples of Lynnwood Farnam. 


—KETTRING— 

Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M., has re- 
signed from Market Square Presby- 
terian, Harrisburg, Pa., to enter a 
Seminary and prepare for the minis- 
try. The church has engaged Henry 
Whipple, M.S.M., to succeed him. 
Mr. Whipple, of the First Congre- 
gational, New Britain, Conn., studied 
with Palmer Christian and earned 
his B.A. and Mus.Bac. degrees at 
the University of Michigan, and his 
M.S.M. at the School of Sacred 
Music, New York City. 


—10,000 ‘JOBS’— 
According to official announcement 
from Washington the nation is now 
to be compelled to provide jobs for 
ten thousaid “musicians” who will 
make “music” all over the nation. It 
is hard enough to find church music 
committees with enough intelligence 
to discriminate between musical 
merit and clap-trap; imagine what 
will happen with the thieving politi- 
cians in control of music-making in 
America. These won’t be positions, 
they'll be jobs; they will be secured 
and held not on merit but on political 
pull. Like it? Whether you like it 


or not, you will be compelled to pay 
for it. 
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—G.0.S.— 
The summer course of the Guilmant 
Organ School, New York, closed 
Aug. 9 after a season in which those 
enrolled for organ work under 
Willard Irving Nevins (who will di- 
rect the School for the coming sea- 
son) came from such distant points 
as Salt Lake City, Corpus Christi 
(Texas), and Columbia (S. C.) 
Some of the fourteen who took spe- 
cial work with Mr. Nevins will re- 
main for the winter term. 
—GAINESVILLE, FLA.— 

The University of Florida, Claude L. 
Murphree organist, conducted two 
summer terms this year instead of 
one and the organ department had 
an increased enrollment over last 


year. “Indications are that our fall 
term will surpass all previous 
records.” 
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—WINFIELD, KAN.— 
The Southwestern Organ Club has 
issued a mimeographed booklet of 
complete programs for the season. 

Sept. 17: Program of American 
organ compositions. 

Oct. 20: Mixed program, vesper 
service, Baptist Church. 

Nov. 11: Program of organ-piano 
duets. 

Dec. 9: Christmas organ program. 

Jan. 13: Discussion of service 
programs. 

Feb. 10: Program of organ music 
of R. Deane Shure. 

March 11: Program of Easter or- 
gan music. 

April 8: Program of organ music 
of Garth Edmundson. 

May: Social meeting. 

The Sept. 17 program: 

o-p. True-uc, Gothique Cathedral 
Stoughton, Enchanted Forest 
Rogers, Song of Triumph 

Smith, Paean Exultant 

Rogers, Son. 1: Int. and Fugue 
Clokey, Cheerful Fire 

Subsequent programs will be pub- 
lished each month in the advance- 
programs column, though in some 
cases data as to place and hour are 
lacking. 

—VAN DUSEN— 

Frank Van Dusen’s summer course 
in the American Conservatory, Chi- 
cago, featured weekly interpretation 
classes in the study of Bach and 
Franck, played by distinguished or- 
ganists, including two Bach pro- 
grams by Dr. Ejigenschenk. The 
Bach compositions studied were 
Fugue Gm, O Gott du Frommer 
Gott, Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C, 
Fugue alla Gigue, Cathedral Pre- 
lude and Fugue, St. Anne’s Fugue, 
Toccata and Fugue Dm, Fantasia 
and Fugue Gm, Sonatas 3 and 6, 
Concerto 4, and various lesser and 
greater choralpreludes. The Franck 
works were Finale Bf, Piece Heroi- 
que, Pastorale, Cantabile, Prelude- 
Fugue-Variations, Grand Piece Sym- 
phonique, and the three Chorales. 
Work for the Mus.M. degree was 
completed by Hazel Martin and 
George Leland Nichols. 

—C. HAROLD EINECKE—, 
gave a recital of American compo- 
sitions in Oxford, England, after his 
summer course there under Drs. 
Bullock and Drew; he played works 
by Clokey, Edmundson, James, 
Mueller, Noble, and Sowerby. Mr. 
and Mrs. Einecke return to America 
Sept. 10. 
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—NEW YORK— 
The Hammond Clock Co. has ope: 
ed studios at 119 West 57th Stre : 
where the new Hammond elect:': 
music instrument will be on displ. 
for examination. 
—CHATTANOOGA— 

McConnell Erwin begins his seven*h 
season of recitals next month n 
Sailors and Soldiers Memorial Au:i- 
torium; the organ is an Austin. 

—MRS. KATE E. FOX— 
has resigned from St. Andrew's, 
New York, where for the past fw 
years she served as organist follow- 
ing the death of her friend the |:te 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator. 
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—COOPER— 

Dr. Harry E. Cooper has been ap- 
pointed to St. Andrew’s Episcopal, 
Kansas City, Mo., after eight years 
with the Country Club Christian 
Ciurch; he continues his work as 
head of the music department of 
C:tawa University. 

—ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.— 
B.ch’s “Phoebus and Pan” was per- 
formed by the Steel Pier Opera Co. 
Aug. 24 and 25, in company with 
Verdi’s “Il Trovatore,” Gounod’s 
“Faust,” Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
and Gretel,” Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” ete. 
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—WESTMINSTER— 

Dr. John Finley Williamson of the 
Westminster Choir School closed the 
summer session Aug. 11 with a fes- 
tival program by a chorus of 300 
composed of members of the School 
and choirs from the district, with 
part of the program broadcast over 
the red-network of 65 stations. Aug. 
10 the School chorus of over sixty 
members gave an a-cappella program 
before an audience of 2000; learning 
this program was one of the require- 
ments of the course. 

It was a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of Dr. Williamson’s choral 
ability to make this varied group of 
singers, organists, teachers, and 
music-supervisors into. an acceptable 
chorus. The program had been given 
the night before in Keene, N. H. The 
program: 

Vittoria, O magnum mysterium 
Byrd, Ave Verum Corpus 
Bach, All breathing life 
Koshetz, O give thanks 
Tcherepnin, Praise ye the Name 
Gretchaninoff, Lord have mercy 
Greenfield, Inner Light 

Jones, Alleluia 

Robertcn, Sabbath Evening 
Cain, By and By 

Marryott, World itself is blithe 
Berwald, Solitude 

Dett, As by the Streams 
Mueller, God is our Refuge 

The School included musicians 
from all over the country, as far 
west as Utah and Montana, and 
south from Oklahoma and Florida. 
An interesting fact revealed that 
these leaders saw in rehearsal every 
week over twelve thousand people. 

Dr. Williamson believes he has 
found a permanent home for his 
summer school—at East Northfield, 
Mass. — ideal in quietness and 
beauty, and in the contacts he can 
make there in church music with the 
hundreds of clergymen who attend 
the Northfield Summer Conferences. 
The present summer courses topped 
all others for results.—A.L.J. 


—SAXTON— 

Stanley E. Saxton of Skidmore Col- 
lege will present the complete organ 
works of Franck in three October 
and November recitals. The Anti- 
phonal Organs of the College have 
been rebuilt by Hillgreen, Lane & 
Co., and the Great Organ by M. P. 
Moller Inc. 
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—KIDDING HIM— 

The stoplist as submitted, and no 
doubt the console as built, for a re- 
cent organ gives the organist a little 
game of hide-and-seek. From one 
set of 97 pipes we find these stop- 
names derived, all by the magic of 
playing them through a different set 
of electric wires: ; 

Lieblichbourdon 

Gedeckt 

Rohrbourdon 

Rohrfloete 

Nasard 

Piccolo 
Thus the art of organ-building has 
progressed to the point of obtaining 
six different tones from one and the 
same pipe. And if legitimate organ- 
building tolerates this condition, 
what can any of us say against the 
electrotones that do the same thing? 
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RANGERTONE 
ANTIPHONAL 


Ideal method of pitching the 
choir processional 


G. Huntington Byles, organist - choirmaster, 
writes: 


“Allow me to congratulate you upon the re- 
cent installation of the Rangertone choir- 
processional amplifier in Trinity Church, New 
Haven. It has successfully removed the 
acoustical barrier which prevented perfect co- 
ordination between choir and organ during 
processional and recessional hymns. The re- 
sults . . . have been most gratifying . . 

I wish to thank you for the scrupulous care 
with which you achieved the correct solution 


of our problem... 
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MAKING SCIENCE 


Musicians everywhere are commenting upon the many distinctive im- 


provements in recent Kilgen Organs. 


These are all sane, logical developments rather than innovations: Con- 
stant research and the application of scientific principles, have here, 
for example, produced a steadiness of wind-supply and an improve- 
ment in console control far in advance of anything known before. 
Such advancement. in organ construction is notably apparent in the 
large Three Manual Organs recently installed in the following 
churches: 


St. Jerome’s Cath. Church, Holyoke, Mass. 


The Cathedral, Sioux Falls, $.D. 
St. Joseph’s Church, Paterson, N.J. 
St. Anthony’s Church, Hawthorne, N.J. 


With so many organ masterpieces to their credit—with unstinted praise 
received on organs recently installed—the Kilgen Brothers have reached 
new heights in fine organ building. 
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